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DIANA    WENTWORTH 


I'll  walk  where  my  own  nature  would  be  leading  : 
It  vexes  me  to  choose  another  guide  : 

Wliere  the  grey  flocks  in  ferny  glens  are  feeding  ; 
Where  the  wild  wind  blows  on  the  mountain-side. 

What  have  those  lonely  mountains  worth  revealing  ? 
More  glory  and  more  grief  than  I  can  tell." 

— Emily  Bronte. 
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CHAPTEK    XXVI. 


COUSINS. 


It  was  a  week  after  the  sale,  and  John 
and  Susan  sat  in  the  kitchen  of  Becktop 
Farm.  They  were  alone,  and  the  only 
people  in  the  place.  Two  days  after  the 
sale,  Keuben,  in  possession  of  the  money 
paid  by  his  brother,  and  which,  under  the 
peculiar   circumstances    of   the  sale, — man 
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bidding  against  man  in  fierce  rivalry  and 
determination  to  stand  out  to  the  utter- 
most farthing,  —  meant  a  fortune  to  a 
man  of  his  training  and  habits,  had  left 
the  farm,  taking  his  mother  with  him, 
and  with  the  intention  of  sailing  for 
America  in  a  few  weeks.  The  parting 
between  the  relatives  had  been  brief  and 
unemotional,  perhaps  because  it  was  not 
the  final  parting :  John  and  Susan  would 
see  them  ofi*  when  they  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool. When  John  had  asked  Susan  to 
stay  in  England  and  she  had  agreed,  the 
others  had  made  no  attempt  to  alter  her 
decision. 

The  cousins  sat  by  the  fire  talking. 
The  furniture  of  the  room  was  poor  and 
old,   but  it  was   arranged  with   an   order 
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and  neatness  dear  to  Susan's  soul,  and 
which,  though  often  attempted,  had  never 
been  preserved  in  the  old  days.  The 
fire  glowed,  the  hearth  was  clean,  so  also 
were  the  checked  cotton  curtains  and 
the  old  darned  tablecloth.  The  blue-glass 
lamp  upon  the  round  table  burned  clearly, 
the  copper  kettle  on  the  tall,  brass  kettle- 
stand  inside  the  fender,  shone  like  a 
mirror.  Susan  was  sewing,  and  John  sat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth,  engaged 
on  a  bit  of  carpentering  which  he  had 
undertaken  at  his  cousin's  request.  Susan's 
face,  though  sad,  was  serene, — free  from 
the  gloomy  look  it  used  to  wear,  and  she 
stitched  busily  as  she  listened  to  what 
John  was  saying. 

"  Eeuben  ought  to  make    a   good  start 
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in  the  States.  The  farm  fetched  more 
than  it  was  worth,  with  two  interested 
people  like  young  Meredith  and  myself 
bidding  for  it." 

"Yon  said  the  other  day  it  had  beg- 
gared you.     Did  you  really  mean  it?" 

"  I  did  really  mean  it.  AVhen  I  had 
written  Eeuben  his  cheque,  I  was  left 
with  some  £50  in  the  world,  and  that  is 
all." 

"But  what  will  you  do?" 

He  laughed  at  her  tone  of  alarm  as  he 
answered — 

"Fifty  pounds  will  go  a  long  wa}'  in 
a  place  like  this,  and  then  —  I  have  not 
told  you  yet  —  I  shall  not  be  here  long. 
I  have  a  big  railway  to  make  in  Brazil, 
and  after  the  next  month  or  so   I  must 
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hold  myself  in  readiness  to  start  any 
day." 

"  0  John  ! "  cried  Susan,  letting  her 
work  drop  into  her  lap  in  her  dismay. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  another 
time,"  he  said  kindly,  seeing  how  her 
face  blanched  and  her  eyes  filled.  "  Don't 
let  us  think  of  it  now,  when  we  have 
only  just  met  again.  We  have  a  month 
before  us  at  all  events." 

'*  Will  it  be  long  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  rather.  I  don't  know  how  long, 
some  years  probably.  Don't  let  us  speak 
of  it  now." 

"  And  what  shall  you  do  in  the  mean- 
time?" 

"  In  the  meantime  I  shall  live  quietly 
here  on  my  estate." 
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"Shall  you  dig  for  lead?" 

"  I  shall  not  dig  for  lead.  No  doubt 
if  I  did  I  might  be  a  millionaire  before 
long.  But  I  like  the  old  place  as  it  is, 
and  as  long  as  it  belongs  to  me  it  shall 
not  be  disturbed." 

*'  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Susan ;  her  face 
quite  bright  at  this  realisation  of  a  hope 
that  they  might  spend  some  time  together, 
which  not  all  her  determination  had  been 
able  to  keep  from  creeping  into  her  heart. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  be  glad,  but 
I  fancied  you  would  be,  and  I  thought 
of  you  when  I  made  up  my  mind.  It 
struck  me  that  it  would  be  very  pleas- 
ant for  you  and  me  to  renew  our  youth 
together  in  this  old  place." 

Susan's  face,  half  happy,  half  sad,  was 
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almost  beautiful.  She  had  dropped  her 
sewing,  and  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
her  cousin's  face.  Painful  thouorh  this 
pleasure  would  be,  it  would  be  pleasure  ; 
and  she  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  in 
store  for  her. 

"  You  mean  we  will  go  walks  to- 
gether ? "  she  asked,  rather  timidly. 

"  More  than  walks.  There's  that  old 
shandry  in  the  shed  out  yonder,  and  the  old 
horse  in  the  stable.  I'll  rig  them  both  up  a 
bit,  and  we'll  go  drives.  Winter  isn't  here 
yet,  there  will  be  some  fine  days  still,  and 
we'll  enjoy  ourselves.  Then  in  the  evening 
we'll  draw  round  the  fire  and  talk  as  we  are 
doing  now.  I  don't  believe  you've  had 
much  enjoyment  since  I  went  away." 

Susan's    eyes    filled    in    spite    of    her 
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efforts  to  show  no  emotion,  and  she  only 
murmured — 

"  There  was  always  so  much  work  to 
be  done.  Aunt  was  getting  old,  and 
Eeuben  and  I  were  never  great  friends." 

"  No  ;  Eeuben  was  always  inclined  to  be 
a  hard  taskmaster.  I  often  used  to  think 
of  you,  Susan,  when  I  was  away,  and  of 
the  fine  time  we  had  when  we  were 
youngsters.  Do  you  remember  when  we 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  Force,  and  I  let 
you  down  into  the  basin  at  the  bottom 
by  a  rope  ?  " 

Susan  laughed.  Did  she  not  remember  ? 
She  could  have  told  him  many  things  he 
had  forgotten  years  ago. 

"  Then  there  were  the  days  when  the 
mother  sent   us   to   gather  bilberries,  and 
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we  went  after  butterflies  and  lost  our 
basket  on  the  moor.  Eeuben  whipped  us 
both  for  our  pains." 

*'  Nay,"  said  Susan,  "  you  would  not 
let  him  strike  me,  and  he  would  only  let 
me  off  if  you  took  my  share  as  well  as 
your  own,  and  you  did.  I  remember 
thinking  after  that,  that  if  I  had  ever  a 
chance  of  giving  my  life  for  you,  I  should 
be  as  happy  as  a  queen.  You  were  al- 
ways good." 

He  laughed,  not  hearing  the  note  of 
repressed  passion  in  her  voice  ;  and  after 
sitting  in  silence  for  a  minute,  she  put 
down  her  work  and  set  about  preparing 
their  simple  supper. 

All  this  time  her  heart  was  full  to 
breaking.     Every  kind  word  and  look  and 
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tone  was  delicious  to  her,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  exquisitely  painful.  Her  heart 
was  burdened  with  a  question  she  longed 
yet  feared  to  ask  him.  She  was  thinking 
of  Diana.  She  had  heard  of  her  coming 
to  the  farm  without  knowing  who  she 
was.  Reuben  had  come  in  and  told  of 
Diana's  visit ;  he  had  described  her  in  his 
own  way,  and  mentioned  both  her  name 
and  that  she  had  asked  after  John.  So 
her  heart  was  full  of  vague,  half-formed 
fears,  which  she  could  not  ignore  yet 
dared  not  face.  She  had  no  idea  who 
Diana  Wentworth  was.  She  only  thought 
the  name  a  fit  one  for  so  delicate  a  lady 
as  Reuben  had  described.  She  lived  too 
far  from  the  village,  and  avoided  inter- 
course with  any  one  too  much,  to  have  heard 
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anything  of  Miss  Wentworth ;  but  she 
longed  to  see  her,  and  wondered  if  she 
ever  would.  Before  John  had  come  home, 
she  had  thought  she  would  some  time 
question  him  about  Diana,  but  her  courage 
had  always  failed  her.  This  evening, 
however,  he  was  so  kind  she  thought 
she  might  venture,  and  when  supper  w^as 
over  and  the  things  had  been  cleared 
away,  she  took  her  courage  in  both  hands, 
and  disregarding  the  uncomfortable  beat- 
ing of  her  heart,  asked  suddenly — 

"  John,  did  Reuben  ever  tell  you  about 
a  lady  who  once  came  here  and  asked 
for  you  ? " 

"  No  ;  what  was  that  ?  " 

She  told  him,  and  he  listened  in  silence. 
When  she  had  finished,  he  asked — 
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"  Did  you  see  her  ? " 

"  No  ;  Keuben  said  she  was  beautiful,  but 
I  did  not  see  her." 

He  said  nothing,  and  at  last  Susan 
asked — 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  her  again  ? " 

"  I  saw  her  the  day  after  I  got  here." 

"  That  time  you  went  out  with  Reuben, 
and  he  came  back  alone  ?  You  did  not 
come  back  until  long  afterwards." 

"  Yes,  that  time." 

"  And  you  never  told  me,"  she  said, 
reproachfully. 

"Did  you  think  me  unkind ?  I  am 
sorry,  but  seeing  her  again  meant  a  great 
deal  to  me.     I  could  not  speak  of  it." 

"  Where  did  you  first  know  her  ? "  she 
asked,  in  a  low  voice. 
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''  At  Jacewo." 

"  And  you  love  her  ?  " 

''  Yes." 

It  was  only  what  she  had  expected,  yet 
when  it  came  her  heart  failed  her.  She 
felt  herself  trembling,  and  if  she  could 
have  looked  at  her  face  she  would  have 
seen  there  was  no  colour  in  it. 

'*  Does  she  know  ?  "  she  asked,  almost 
in  a  whisper. 

"  I  was  telling  her — I  was  asking  her  to 
marry  me — when  we  were  interrupted.  I 
was  called  away.  She  went  home  and 
found  her  cousin  waiting^  to  brino^  her 
here.  We  never  met  ag^ain  until  that 
day  I  tell  you  of." 

Susan's  heart  stood  still.  But  she  must 
know  the  worst. 
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"But,"  she  forced  herself  to  say,  "she 
found  time  to  say  she  returned  your  love, 
and  would  marry  you  ?  " 

"  She  said  nothing.  But  she  would  have 
refused.  I  know  it;  I  saw  it  in  her 
face." 

"  Refused  !    John,  was  she  mad  ?  " 

"  Mad !  no  ;  only  she  did  not  love  me, 
or  not  enough." 

"  0  John  !  how  could  that  be  ?  What 
was  she  made  of  ? " 

He  laughed.  "Every  one  does  not  see 
me  with  your  cousinly  eyes,  Susan,"  he 
said. 

She  did  not  speak  at  once,  then  she 
said — 

"Tell  me  something  about  her,  John. 
I  do  not  like  her ;  she  has  behaved  badly 
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to  you,  because  she  must  have  done 
something  to  make  you  believe  she  loved 
you,  or  you  would  never  have  asked  her 
to  marry  you.  But  I  should  like  to 
know  something  about  her." 

He  began  to  tell  her  about  Diana,  and 
Susan  listened  with  deepest  interest.  He 
spoke  well,  with  a  lover's  enthusiasm, 
and  low  rating  of  his  own  claims  to  her 
regard,  yet  with  the  dignity  of  a  man 
who  respects  himself,  and  knows  that  his 
love  is  strong  and  enduring.  Not  even 
to  Susan  did  he  make  any  apology  for 
his  humble  birth.  He  evidently  looked 
upon  Diana's  feelings  about  that  rather 
as  an  unfortunate  prejudice,  which  time 
would  remove,  than  a  genuine  obstacle 
inherent  in  her  nature. 
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Susan  listened,  her  heart  swelling  with 
pride  and  grief.  Never  had  she  loved 
him  so  well  as  now  when  he  told,  in, 
quiet,  manly  fashion,  of  his  deep  and 
abiding  love  for  Diana.  She  felt  prouder 
of  him  with  every  word  he  spoke ;  and 
with  every  word  he  spoke  her  grief  in- 
creased, for  the  more  he  spoke  of  Diana 
the  stronger  became  Susan's  feeling  against 
her,  and  the  more  unworthy  of  John's 
love  did  she  hold  her  to  be.  John  nat- 
urally dwelt  at  greater  length  upon  that 
which  had  charmed  him  most  in  Diana; 
and  Susan  got  the  impression  that  Miss 
Wentworth  was  a  pretty  flimsy  thing,  with 
neither  head  nor  heart, — both  unworthy 
and  unfit  to  be  John's  wife.  Her  heart 
rebelled    against    the   way   in   which    she 
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believed  he  was  going  to  throw  himself 
away.  She  felt  bitter  resentment  against 
Diana  for  not  clutching  at  John's  prof- 
fered love,  and  yet  she  felt  thankful  that 
he  was  still  safe. 

"  I  don't  like  her,"  she  said,  when  he 
had  finished.  "  I  think  she  is  vain  and 
light,  and  fond  of  admiration  and  flirting. 
I  am  glad  she  would  have  refused  you. 
If  she  had  said  "  yes,"  you  would  have 
repented  it  all  your  life." 

"Nay,  Susan,"  he  said,  the  dark  colour 
coming  into  his  face,  "  you  go  too  far. 
You  do  not  know  her ;  you  have  no  right 
to  judge  her  in  that  way." 

"  I  judge  from  what  you  say,"  she 
retorted,  half  wrathfuUy  half  tenderly. 
"  You  describe  her  as  very  beautiful,  and 
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very  delicate  and  dainty ;  but  as  long  as 
she  can  say  a  clever  thing,  she  does  not 
seem  to  care  that  it  carries  a  sting 
straight  into  a  heart  that  loves  her. 
Clever  sayings  are  all  very  well  when 
the  heart  is  light,  but  they  sound 
very  thin  in  a  house  where  there  is 
sorrow  and  mourning.  It's  love  and 
sjrmpathy  you  want  then,  not  a  clever 
tongue." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and  then 
she  went  on  without  waiting  for  John  to 
speak. 

"  And  if  she  is  as  dainty  and  delicate 
as  you  say,  what  would  she  do  in  this 
house  ?  It's  not  big  enough  for  airs  and 
graces." 

Poor  Susan  was  doing  her  best  to  alien- 
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ate  John  in  her  very  love  for  him.  His 
only  reply  to  her  last  words  was — 

"  I  shall  not  live  here,  you  know  quite 
well,  Susan." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  she  rejoined  bitterly. 
"  Now  you've  got  the  old  homestead, 
you'll  leave  it  to  please  her  who  ought  to 
be  proud  to  share  a  crust  with  you." 

"  I  shall  leave  it  to  please  no  one,  least 
of  all  a  woman  who  will  probably  never 
set  foot  in  it,  but  because  my  calling 
prevents  my  having  a  settled  home  any- 
where." 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  smote 
Susan's  heart,  and  she  cried  impulsively — 

"  John,  I  am  sorry  I've  vexed  you  ;  I 
did  not  mean  to." 

"  You  have  not  vexed  me,  Susan ;  only 
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I  am  sorry  you  are  so  prejudiced  against 
Miss  Wentworth." 

"  I  should  not  be  prejudiced  against  her 
if  I  thought  she  could  make  you  happy. 
But  indeed,  John,  she  does  seem  very 
light  and  full  of  faults." 

"  Of  course  she  has  faults  ;  no  one  who 
is  worth  anything  is  without,"  he  con- 
tinued paradoxically.  "  And  her  manner 
is  very  airy  at  times,  but  it  is  only  her 
manner.  If  I  have  made  you  think  more, 
it  is  because  I  don't  use  the  right  words 
in  speaking  of  her.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  a  man  to  describe  a  woman  like  Miss 
Wentworth.  Her  heart  is  sound  and 
sweet,  and  she  has  the  making  of  a  very 
noble  woman  in  her.  She  has  been 
brought  up  in  these  ridiculous  prejudices, 
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but  she  is  already  beginning  to  throw 
them   off." 

"  How  do  you  know  ? " 

"  I'll  tell  you.  You  must  know  that 
the  world  she  moves  in  is  a  very  different 
world  from  ours ;  and  even  if  I  were  not 
a  Garthwaite,  the  mere  fact  of  my  having 
risen  from  the  people  would  cause  her 
relations  to  oppose  her  marriage  with  me. 
I  don't  take  this  difference  into  account 
at  all,  and  I  don't  believe  she  will 
w^hen  she  has  seen  more  of  life ;  but  at 
Jacewo  these  things  had  great  weight 
with  her,  and  influenced  her  very  much 
w^hen  I  told  her  I  loved  her.  She  thinks 
much  less  of  such  things  now ;  per- 
haps even  she  thinks  nothing  at  all  of 
them.' 
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"  How  do  you  know  ? "  repeated  Susan, 
breathlessly. 

"I   know  it  by  the   way  she   met   me 
that  day." 

"  But  you  said  you  had  been  friends  at 
Jacewo." 

"Yes;  but  she  knew  nothing  about  me 
there,  although  I  used  to  tell  her  I 
belonged  to  the  people.  She  knew  noth- 
ing, either,  of  the  special  circumstances  of 
this  particular  case.  We  met  on  an 
equality,  and  were  the  only  English 
people  there.  I  used  often  to  wonder 
how  she  would  meet  me  here,  in  this 
very  place,  when  she  came  to  know  all. 
We  have  met,"  he  went  on,  his  voice 
deepening  with  the  growing  strength  of 
his   feeling;    "she   knows   all   about    me; 
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she  had  seen  Eeuben ;  I  had  just  appeared 
on  the  scene  in  an  aggressive  and  dis- 
turbing way ;  she  had  just  been  hearing 
her  companions  exercising  their  nimble 
wits  at  my  expense ;  she  knew  what  a 
contempt  they  all  felt  for  me  and  mine, 
and  yet,  when  we  met,  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate what  to  do, — she  acknowledged  me 
then  and  there,  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner,  as  her  friend  and  equal.  She 
would  not  have  done  that  at  Jacewo,  if 
exactly  the  same  circumstance  had  been 
brought  about.  When  we  met  the  other 
day  her  whole  face  lit  up,  there  was  joy 
in  every  feature,  and  she  did  intend  both 
them  and  me  to  understand  that  she  and 
I  were  friends,  and  that  under  any  circum- 
stances she  would  manifest  her  friendship. 
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That  is  the  change  I  meant,  and  it  is  no 
slight  one.  I  don't  know  what  has 
brought  it  about,  but  it  is  there.  She  is 
working  her  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  in 
which  she  has  been  entangled  since  her 
birth ;  and  when  she  is  ready  to  take  the 
last  step  of  all,  it  is  my  hand  that  shall 
lead  her  into  the  new  world  and  the  pure 
air.     God  bless  her  !  " 

His  head  was  high,  and  his  face  proud 
as  he  said  the  last  words,  and  Susan 
looked  at  him  with  very  mingled  feel- 
ings. She  saw  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  said,  his  heart  was  fixed,  and  she 
said  earnestly — 

"  I  hope  you  may  win  her,  John ;  I  be- 
lieve she  would  make  you  happy." 

"Thank  you,  Susan,  your   good  wishes 
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will  help  me,  and  if  you  ever  know  her, 
you  will  admit  I  have  chosen  well." 

Then  they  shut  the  house-door,  and  one 
after  the  other  mounted  the  steep  ladder- 
like stairs  to  the  low  rooms  above. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIL 


REJECTED. 


Gertrude  had  every  reason  to  rejoice  that 
she  had  obtained  the  promise  from  her 
father  and  her  annt  that  she  should  have 
the  management  of  Diana  at  this  crisis. 
She  treated  her  cousin  with  a  gentleness 
and  forbearance  which  did  her  infinite 
honour,  seeing  that  her  prejudices  were 
all  against  Diana's  view  of  the  question. 
She  made  very  little  way  with  her.  Diana 
could  not  be  induced  to  confide  in  her; 
but  she  saw  enough  to  convince  her  that 
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any  other  treatment  could  only  have  dis- 
astrous results.  John's  name  was  not 
mentioned  by  either  of  them,  and  what 
Diana's  thoughts  and  feelings  were  all 
this  time,  Gertrude  could  only  guess  at ; 
but  it  is  significant  that  if  she  did  not 
mention  John,  she  was  equally  silent  about 
Kupert.  She  dared  not  mention  him. 
There  was  something  in  her  cousin's  bear- 
ing which  hindered  her  from  committing 
that  mistake.  At  the  end  of  a  week  all 
she  had  achieved  was  that  Diana  seemed  to 
be  losing  her  wish  to  hold  completely  aloof 
from  the  rest  of  the  household,  and  was 
once  more  taking  her  usual  place  amongst 
them.  The  confession  she  had  made  in 
the  study  had  been  wrung  from  her;  she 
had    given    her    testimony    emphatically 
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enough  then,  but  she  was  not  a  girl  to  make 
such  a  display  unless  she  were  driven  to 
it.  She  suffered  at  the  time  and  long  after- 
wards, nor  could  she  forgive  those  who 
had  forced  her  to  unlock  her  heart  to 
them.  It  was  her  affection  for  Gertrude 
which  had  induced  her  to  lay  aside  her 
reserve  sooner  than  she  would  have  done ; 
and  it  was  at  Gertrude's  instance  that 
she  allowed  her  name  to  be  included  in 
the  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  a 
tennis -party,  given  by  some  friends  in 
the  neighbourhood.  These  people,  the 
Flemings,  had  been  away  all  the  sum- 
mer, and  Diana  had  only  seen  them 
once  since  their  return.  They  were  a 
good  old  family,  but  catholic  in  their 
tastes,    and    did    not    disdain    to    bid    to 
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their    feasts    tlie    wealthy    merchants    of 
Bellingham. 

Rupert  did  not  want  to  go.  His  love 
for  Diana  had  become  very  jealous.  He 
hated  to  share  her  with  any  one,  and  made 
an  unavailing  attempt  to  persuade  her  to 
join  him  in  a  refusal ;  but  she  had  promised 
Gertrude  to  go,  and  would  not  listen  to 
him.  It  was  an  exquisite  October  day; 
the  premonitions  of  winter,  held'  in  morn- 
ing and  evening  chills,  were  forgotten  in 
the  generous  beams  shed  by  the  sun  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  changing 
hues  of  the  trees  seemed  rather  an  addi- 
tion to  the  beauty  of  the  country  than 
the  creeping  on  of  decay  and  death. 
Diana  loved  this  time  better  than  the 
boisterous  youth  of  spring   or  the   placid 
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maturity  of  summer  ;  and  she  enjoyed  the 
drive  to  the  Flemings'  house,  which  was 
situated  down  in  the  plain  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  Abbey. 

There  had  been  a  mistake  made  in 
ordering  the  carriage,  and  they  arrived 
late — the  last  of  all  the  guests.  Diana 
thought  it  a  beautiful  old  place,  with 
richly-laid-out  gardens  and  velvety  lawns. 
She  herself  was  a  very  beautiful  sight 
too,  in  her  grey  gown  and  grey-plumed 
hat ;  and  Rupert,  to  his  disgust  and  annoy- 
ance, found  that  he  was  not  alone  in  his 
wish  to  enjoy  her  society.  All  their  friends 
were  there,  all  crowded  round  Diana,  and 
she  paid  very  little  heed  to  Rupert,  but 
allowed  herself  to  be  led  away  at  once  by 
the  eldest  son  of  the  house. 
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"  I  will  take  you  round  and  tell  you 
who  people  are,"  he  said,  as  they  walked 
along  the  gravelled  terrace.  "  There  are 
sure  to  be  a  lot  of  people  here  you  don't 
know,  because  we  ask  people  to  our  house 
who  are  not  invited  or  visited  by  any  one 
else." 

"  What  kind  of  people  ? "  she  inquired  ; 
"the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind?" 

"Yes,  socially,"  he  answered,  with  a 
laugh.  "  Shopkeepers  and  manufacturers, 
who  have  made  their  money  in  Belling- 
ham,  and  are  wishing  to  be  received  into 
good  society,  but  good  society  won't  re- 
ceive them." 

"  I  think  good  society  is  very  snobbish," 
was  Diana's  reply. 

Young  Fleming  had  not  expected  this. 
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and  scarcely  knew  what  to  say.  There 
was  a  somewhat  lengthy  pause,  during 
which  he  tried  hard  to  think  of  some  reply, 
but  could  not,  neither  did  Diana  help  him 
in  the  very  least.     At  last  he  said — 

*'Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
on  our  side  too,  don't  you  know." 

"  Oh  yes ;  one  could  go  on  talking  for 
ever.  But  tell  me  who  some  of  these 
people  are." 

At  that  moment  they  came  upon  the 
great  tennis  -  court,  where  half  -  a  -  dozen 
sets  were  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

"  It  is  a  pretty  sight,"  she  said,  after 
watching  the  scene  for  a  minute  or  two. 

^^Let  me  make  up  a  set,"  he  said.  "I 
could  do  it  in  a  minute,  and  we  should  find 
room  directly." 
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"  OL.  no,  thank  you,  I  would  rather 
not." 

"Don't  you  play?" 

''  Yes  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
never  join  in  a  set  of  strangers.  Every 
one  works  at  tennis  nowadays,  and  I  only 
play  at  it,  so  I  spoil  the  game." 

"Do  you  see  that  dark  man  in  the  far 
court  to  the  left  ? "  asked  her  companion. 
"  He  is  a  son  of  Smithson,  the  great  coffee 
man." 

"  I  should  have  guessed  it, — his  prevail- 
ing hue  is  coffee-coloured,"  she  replied. 

Young  Fleming  laughed,  and  looked  at 
her  admiringly. 

"And  there  is  Dewhurst,  a  very  good 
fellow  ;  his  father  made  nearly  a  million 
by  some  new  kind  of  tooth-paste." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Diana ;  "  look  how  lie 
smiles ! " 

"That  girl  playing  against  him  is  the 
daughter  of  a  man  who  began  life  as  a 
shoemaker,  and  ended  by  buying  up  two 
estates  not  far  from  here." 

"  She  is  pretty,"  replied  Miss  Wentworth, 
"  but  her  feet  are  broad." 

"  Mr  Fleming  bit  his  lip.  He  had  not 
met  Diana  before,  and  he  began  to  find 
her  humour  a  little  Satanic.  Truth  to  tell, 
she  was  in  an  angry,  bitter  mood.  She 
had  only  come  to  this  place  to  please 
Gertrude,  and  she  already  wished  herself 
away.  These  people  were  intolerable  to 
her,  and  her  mood  was  not  sweetened  by 
her  companion's  next  words. 

"I    hear    that    Mr   Meredith   has   been 
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disappointed  about  Becktop  Farm.  Some 
one  else  bought  it." 

"Yes;  Mr  Garthwaite's  brother." 

He  had  never  heard  the  owner  of 
Becktop  Farm  spoken  of  as  "Mr"  Garth- 
waite  before,  and  it  sounded  odd.  He 
had  heard  of  what  had  taken  place  a 
week  before  this,  and  he  wxnt  on — 

"  Some  one  told  me  that  you  know  this 
brother." 

"  He  is  an  intimate  friend  of  mine." 

"  He  is  very  fortunate." 

"No;  it  is  I  who  am  fortunate.  Mr 
Garthwaite  has  been  exceedingly  kind  to 
me  more  than  once." 

"  He  was  in  luck's  way  to  get  the 
chance." 

"  Chance  is  very  elastic,"  she  answered, 
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rather  drily;  then  they  found  themselves 
in  a  group  of  other  people.  She  was 
claimed  by  some  one  else,  and  she  scarcely 
saw  her  host  again. 

It  had  been  decided  beforehand  that 
the  afternoon  should  be  prolonged  until 
evening,  and  it  was  evening  before  Eu- 
pert  could  get  near  Diana.  He  was  very 
popular,  and  in  universal  request,  which 
this  afternoon  gave  him  less  satisfaction 
than  it  usually  did.  Time  after  time  he 
tried  to  get  to  his  cousin,  but  always  in 
vain.  Each  time  he  tried  to  approach 
her,  he  saw  her  move  off  with  some  one 
else,  or  he  himself  was  captured  just 
before  he  reached  her  side.  Dancing 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  he 
had   been  watching   her   triumphant  pro- 
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gress  and  increasing  popularity  in  growing 
anger  before  he  at  last  got  a  word  with 
her.  The  mere  sight  of  her  dancing  set 
his  pulses  beating  fast,  for  she  danced  ex- 
quisitely. She  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
it,  and  at  Jacew^o  had  conquered  the 
graceful  Polish  women  on  their  own 
ground.  She  had  been  dancing  with 
young  Addison,  Dora's  fiance,  and  had 
forgotten  Kupert  as  completely  as  if  he 
were  not  in  existence,  when  she  suddenly 
heard  his  voice  thunderous  and  growling 
in  her  ear — 

"  You  might  at  least  keep  one  for  me." 
"You   should   have    asked   me   sooner," 
was  her  only  reply. 

"Do   you   mean   to   say  you  have  not 
even  one  left  ? " 
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She  showed  him  her  programme,  which 
was  full. 

He  stood  for  an  instant  speechless 
with  disappointment  and  jealousy,  and 
then  announced  with  decision — 

"  There  shall  be  an  extra  now.  I  sup- 
pose you  will  not  refuse  me  that  ? " 

"You  must  ask  for  it  properly,"  she 
replied  curtly,  drawing  her  eyebrows  to- 
gether. 

He  obtained  her  consent,  and  then 
hastened  away,  and  so  contrived  that 
then  and  there  an  extra  was  struck  up 
by  the  man  at  the  piano. 

He  returned  to  his  cousin's  side  and 
claimed  her  for  it.  He  was  a  good  dancer 
too,  and  as  they  floated  round  and  round 
the    room   Eupert   felt    in    an   ecstasy   of 
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enjoyment.  He  had  never  held  her  in 
his  arms  before,  and  it  needed  all  his  self- 
control  to  restrain  him  from  hugging  her 
to  him  and  kissing  her  again  and  again. 
He  began  to  talk. 

**Have  you  enjoyed  yourself?" 

*'  Yes,  very  much." 

"  I  am  very  sorry." 

"You  ought  to  be  glad." 

"I  should  have  been  glad  if  you  had 
enjoyed  yourself  with  me ;  but  it  only 
enraged  me  to  see  you  smiling  on  all  this 
lot  here,  as  if  you  were  as  happy  with 
them  as  with  me." 

**  Perhaps  I  was.  I  am  like  the  sun, — 
I  shine  alike  on  the  just  and  the  unjust." 

"But  you  ought  not  to.  I  don't  like 
you  to  shine  unless  you  are  with  me." 
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"Then  you  would  be  tlie  sun, — I  should 
be  only  the  moon." 

"That  is  as  it  should  be.  Women 
ought  not  to  be  as  noticeable  as  men." 

"  I  don't  think  the  moon's  position 
would  suit  me — it  is  subordinate." 

"And  you  don't  like  a  subordinate 
position.  I  know  you  are  as  wild  as  a 
hawk,  but  you  would  not  mind  being 
subordinate  to  your  husband,  would  you  ? " 

"  It  would  depend  upon  the  husband, 
who  is  at  present  a  creature  of  the  imag- 
ination alone." 

"  Come  outside,"  he  said  abruptly ;  "  we 
can't  talk  here." 

The  dance  was  over,  and  every  one 
was  leaving  the  room.  Eupert,  who  was 
familiar   with   the   house,  took   his   some- 
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what  unwilling  companion  to  a  small 
and  seldom  used  room,  which  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  entered  that  evening. 
It  lay  at  some  distance  from  the  more 
frequented  rooms,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
passage,  with  a  heavy  curtain  hanging 
before  the  door. 

"At  last,"  said  Kupert,  w^hen  he  had 
reached  this  haven,  "  I  have  got  you  to 
myself.  I  can't  tell  you  what  torture 
I  have  been  in  all  evening,  seeing  you 
talking  to  every  one  else,  and  never  able 
to  get  a  word  with  you  myself." 

"Do  not  be  so  absurd,  Eupert.  Even 
if  I  wanted  to  talk  to  no  one  but  you, 
I  could  not  do  it — it  would  be  ridiculous." 

"But  I  hate  to  see  you  talking  and 
laughing  with  other  men." 
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"You  have  no  right  to  talk  about 
hating  anything  which  I  either  do  or 
leave  undone;  and  why  have  you  come 
here  ?  We  can  talk  just  as  well  where 
other  people  are.  Take  me  back;  the 
next  dance  will  be  beginning  immedi- 
ately and  I  am  engaged  for  it." 

"  Well,  so  am  I ;  our  discarded  partners 
can  dance  it  together.  I  brought  you 
here  to  ask  you  something,  and  you  shall 
not  go  away  until  you  have  consented. 
Diana,  will  you  marry  me  ?  I  have  loved 
you  for  ever  so  long — months — ever  since 
I  knew  you,  and  I  want  you  for  my 
own." 

Indignation  kept  her  silent  for  a  moment, 
then  she  said — 

"  How  dare  you  ask  me  such  a  thing  ? ' 
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"  \Yhat  do  you  mean  ?  Say  yes  or  no. 
I  can't  bear  to  be  kept  in  suspense.  I 
like  plain  words." 

Dianas  colour  rose  at  his  imperious 
words  and  manner,  and  her  answer  was 
as  short  and  plain  as  he  could  desire. 

"No,  then,"  she  said,  decidedly. 

"No?"  he  repeated.  "You  don't  mean 
that.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  me. 
Your  answer  means  life  or  death  to  me. 
I  love  you.  I  swear  I  never  loved  any 
girl  before  I  knew  you,  and  there  is  not 
another  girl  in  our  set  who  would  dream 
of  refusing  me." 

"But  I  don't  belong  to  your  set, — I 
am  an  outsider.  Go  to  some  of  these  other 
girls  by  all  means." 

"  Don't    speak    like    that ;    don't    make 
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fun  of  me,"  lie   said,  between   his   teeth. 
"  Tell  me  plainly  why  you  say  no  ? " 

"  Because  of  all  you  have  told  me  about 
yourself  partly,  and  partly  because  I  do 
not  like  you.'' 

"Because  of  what  I  have  told  you? 
Do  you  mean  about  my  father  and  that 
woman  ? " 

"I  mean  these  very  things." 

"  But  that's  no  reason.  There  is  not 
a  single  man  who,  if  he  were  honest, 
would  not  have  such  things  or  worse  to 
confess." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  other  men ; 
we  are  talking  about  you.  You  have 
shown  me  again  and  again  what  you  are, 
and  nothing  on  earth  would  induce  me  to 
marry  such  a  man." 
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"  If  I  had  known,"  he  said,  passionately, 
"I  would  never  have  breathed  a  word  to 
you.  I  thought  if  I  hid  nothing  from 
you,  you  would  like  me  the  better  for  it ; 
but  I  see  you  are  only  like  the  rest.  So 
long  as  a  man  keeps  quiet  you  don't 
care  how  bad  he  may  be,  but  if  he  makes 
an  honest  confession,  you  are  down  upon 
him  at  once." 

To  this  tirade  Diana  made  no  reply 
at  all,  and  after  a  moment  Eupert  con- 
tinued— 

"  If  you  marry  me  you  will  please  all 
the  people  at  the  Abbey.  They  want  me 
to  settle  down,  and  are  anxious  I  should 
marry  you." 

Diana  smiled.  She  was  quite  familiar 
with  all  that  now.     She  only  said — 
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"  I  can't  marry  to  please  other  people, 
whatever  you  may  do." 

''  I  am  not  marrying  to  please  other 
people,"  he  flashed  out  angrily.  "  I  marry 
to  please  myself  alone,  and  am  answerable 
to  no  one  for  the  wife  I  choose." 

"At  least  grant  me  the  same  liberty." 

"It  is  quite  different  with  women. 
They  always  marry  as  their  people  think 
best." 

"I  am  the  best  judge  for  myself;  and 
if  I  ever  marry,  I  shall  choose  my  own 
husband." 

He  stamped  his  foot. 

"  Don't  try  me  too  far,  Diana ;  it  would 
not  be  wise.  I  do  love  you  like  my 
life,  but  if  you  try  me  too  far  I  might 
forget  it." 
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"Yes,"  she  replied.  "You  are  not  mucli 
higher  than  a  brute,  Eupert.  But  I  am 
not  afraid  of  you,  although  I  will  not 
trust  my  life  to  your  keeping." 

He  seized  her  in  his  arms  and  held 
her  to  him  so  tightly  that  she  felt  almost 
faint. 

"  You  must  marry  me,"  he  said,  fiercely 
— "you  must,  else  I  would  not  answer  for 
your  safety.  I  believe  sometimes  I  am 
only  half  human.  I  don't  feel  like  a  man 
when  I  am  in  one  of  my  rages.  But  you 
could  make  a  man  of  me,  Diana;  if  I 
have  you  for  my  wife  I  shall  grow  better ; 
and  if  you  don't  marry  me,  I  shall  go 
down  and  down,  till  I  have  got  to  the 
very  bottom,  and  you  can't  call  me  a  man 
any  longer." 
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"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  speak 
in  such  a  way,"  she  replied,  contemptu- 
ously. "  Make  a  man  of  yourself — I  can't 
help  you.  I  often  find  it  difficult  to  govern 
myself.  I  certainly  could  not  undertake 
to  keep  you  in  hand  as  well.  You  have 
a  hot  temper,  and  if  you  ask  mamma  she 
will  not  give  you  a  very  encouraging  re- 
port of  mine." 

"You  are  angry  now,  and  you  look 
more  beautiful  than  ever;  your  whole 
body  trembles,  and  your  eyes  burn  like 
fire.  You  must  be  my  wife,  Diana ;  if 
I  thought  you  cared  for  any  man  more 
than  you  do  for  me,  I  would  shoot  him 
down  like  a  dog." 

"  You  revolt  me,"  she  cried,  passionate- 
ly.    "  Is  this  the  way  you  would  talk  if 
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we  were  engaged  ?  I  should  be  sick  witli 
disgust  in  a  day." 

"  If  I  were  sure  of  you,  I  would  talk  as 
you  pleased." 

"Say  no  more,  Rupert;  it  is  quite  im- 
possible. This  scene  has  lasted  quite  long 
enough.  Take  me  back  to  the  drawing- 
room." 

"  Listen,  Diana,"  he  said,  suddenly  chang- 
ing his  tone,  and  speaking  with  a  gravity 
and  earnestness  which  she  had  not  expected 
from  him ;  "  I  want  to  tell  you  once  again 
what  the  consequences  of  your  refusing  me 
will  be.  Perhaps  I  spoke  with  too  much 
excitement  before;  I  forgot  myself,  and  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  it.  I  did  really  tell 
you  those  things,  because  I  thought  you 
would    understand    that   a  man    may   be 

VOL.  III.  D 
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strongly  tempted  and  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion, and  yet  not  be  a  bad  fellow  in  reality. 
I  have  it  in  me  to  be  a  better  man,  I  know, 
only  I  can't  do  it  by  myself, — I  must  have 
some  one  to  help  me,  and  you  are  the  very 
woman  for  it.  You  are  the  only  woman  I 
ever  met  who  was  not  frightened  at  me  when 
I  got  into  a  rage ;  you  are  the  only  woman 
whom  I  ever  feel  inclined  to  tell  all  about 
myself.  You  could  keep  me  straight,  and 
I  can't  keep  myself.  And  I  love  you  so, 
that  I  should  dread  your  displeasure  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.  Say  'yes,' 
Diana.  Consent  to  an  engagement,  at  any 
rate ;  just  give  me  a  trial.  I  will  show  you 
I  am  better  than  you  think.  Be  my  good 
angel,  will  you  ? " 

Diana  listened  in  silence.      How  far  he 
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was  speaking  sincerely  she  could  not  tell, 
but  almost  in  spite  of  herself  she  was 
touched.  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  John,  she  might 
have  been  tempted  to  believe  that  she 
could  do  what  was  out  of  the  power  of  any 
human  being— make  a  decent  and  civilised 
man  out  of  Rupert  Meredith.  Fortunately 
there  was  a  force  which  held  her  back  from 
that,  and  she  only  said — 

"  Rupert,  I  cannot  do  it,  and  you  distress 
me  infinitely  by  insisting  in  this  way.  Say 
no  more,  I  beg,  and  take  me  back  to  the 
others;    I  am  very  tired." 

"My  future  be  on  your  head,"  was  all 
his  reply,  as  he  gave  her  his  arm  and  they 
left  the  room  together. 
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CHAPTER    XXYIIL 

AN   EXPLANATION. 

A  WEEK  went  by  and  nothing  happened. 
Rupert  had  not  renewed  his  offer,  which 
rather  astonished  Diana,  though  at  the 
same  time  it  relieved  her  from  anxiety. 
She  had  not  spoken  again  to  John,  though 
she  had  seen  him  once.  It  was  one  morn- 
ing when  she  had  been  out  with  Rupert 
and  Dora  and  Fred  Addison.  They  were 
returning  to  the  Abbey  by  a  short  cut 
through  the  little  town,  and  as  they  went 
down  the  sloping  market-place,  Diana  and 
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Rupert  first,  Dora  and  Fred  following, 
Diana  saw  John  standing  outside  a  shop 
talking  to  a  man.  The  shop  was  a 
butcher  s,  and  the  day  was  market-day ; 
perhaps  he  had  driven  over  in  his  gig,  like 
other  farmers,  with  his  beasts  and  produce. 
She  could  not  repress  a  smile  as  the 
thought  passed  through  her  mind.  He 
looked  so  unlike  a  farmer,  with  his  keen 
townsman's  face,  and  the  difference  in  his 
dress.  It  was  a  raw  autumn  morning ; 
Diana  and  her  cousin  wore  furs,  and  the 
familiar  fur  -  trimmed  overcoat  hung  on 
John's  tall  figure.  The  smile  was  still 
lingering  in  Diana's  eyes  and  round  her 
mouth,  when  she  caught  his  eyes  and 
bowed.  He  raised  his  hat,  gave  her  rather 
a  long  look,   and  they  passed  on.     Com- 
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ment  on  the  greeting  was  made  on  both 
sides. 

'*  That's  Miss  Wentworth  ;  she's  staying 
at  the  Abbey.  Do  you  know  her  ? "  asked 
John's  companion,  who  was  not  a  butcher, 
but  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

"  I  know  her  very  well.  She  was  at 
Jacewo  part  of  the  time  I  was." 

"  Ay !  I  heard  she  came  from  foreign 
parts.  It's  odd  you  should  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  one  of  that  brood.  [Somehow 
the  Merediths  were  not  popular  among 
their  tenants  and  the  townspeople.]  She 
can't  be  like  them." 

"  She  is  not ;  she  is  very  unlike  them. 
You  have  only  to  look  at  her  to  see  that. 
Does  she  look  like  them  ? " 

He  looked  after  the  retreating  group  as 
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he  spoke,  and  his  companion  looked  too — 
first  at  Dora  s  pretty  little  figure  and  her 
small,  fair  features,  with  their  spoilt-child 
expression,  set  in  a  frame  of  flaxen  locks, 
and  then  at  Diana's  tall  slimness,  delicate 
yet  commanding,  her  chiselled,  rather 
haughty  features,  and  her  masses  of  dark 
hair.  Both  men  looked  after  them  until 
they  were  out  of  sight ;  then  John  smiled, 
and  his  companion  said — 

"  No  ;  she's  not  like  them." 

Diana  met  with  blame. 

'*  The  sight  of  that  fellow  makes  me  ill," 
said  Eupert,  who  had  only  heard  a  very 
much  modified  account  of  Diana's  extra- 
ordinary conduct  the  day  before  the  sale. 
"  I  wish  you  would  not  look  at  him  when 
you  are  with  me.     Infernal  cheek,  taking 
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off  his  hat !  If  he  had  scraped  a  bow  and 
pulled  his  hair,  he  would  have  shown  a 
better  knowledge  of  his  position." 

"  You  see,"  said  his  cousin,  who  was  in 
a  mischievous  mood,  "he  has  lived  much 
abroad,  where  even  peasants  take  off  their 
hats  to  ladies." 

"  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  stay  abroad. 
Such  a  coat,  too  !  It  is  quite  like  a  gentle- 
man's coat." 

"  Yes.  I  have  seen  that  coat  before,  and 
I  assure  j^ou  it  is  made  of  the  best  cloth 
and  the  most  expensive  fur." 

He  was  going  to  say  more,  when  Dora's 
rather  shrill  treble  came  from  behind. 

"Eeally,  Diana,  I  wish  you  would  not 
force  your  disagreeable  acquaintances  upon 
us.     After  the  way  that  man  has  behaved 
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to  papa  and  Guy,  I  should  think  you  would 
have  known  better  than  to  take  any  notice 
of  him." 

"  He  has  done  me  no  harm,  Dora,  and  I 
cannot  identify  myself  with  your  quarrels. 
I  have  been  too  long  a  stranger  to  you  all 
for  that." 

Nothing  more  was  said.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  Eupert  to  think  of  John  as  a 
rival.  To  him,  he  was  only  one  of  "  those 
Garth waites  " — a  semi-civilised  lot,  despised 
for  their  ill-luck  by  all  who  knew  them, 
and  remarkable  for  their  rude  uncouthness 
even  in  this  land  of  rugored  Northerners. 
His  jealousy  was  of  the  young  men  round 
about,  of  former  acquaintances  of  Diana 
in  Whitfield. 

Diana  was    mistaken   in   thinking   that 
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Eupert  had  not  told  the  others  of  her 
rejection  of  him.  The  very  next  day  he 
had  gone  to  his  father  in  the  study  and 
made  a  scene  which  neither  Mr  Meredith, 
nor  Guy,  who  was  present,  wished  to  go 
through  again.  He  said  they  had  made  a 
fool  of  him  ;  Diana  did  not  care  for  him  in 
the  least,  and  unless  she  were  coerced,  he 
felt  sure  she  would  not  consent  to  marry 
him.  He  was  determined  to  have  her,  and 
he  requested  that  pressure  might  be  used ; 
he  had  done  all  he  could.  If  his  father  and 
her  mother  insisted  upon  it,  she  would  give 
way ;  she  could  not  hold  out  against  them 
all.  He  said  he  would  wait  a  week  ;  if  at  the 
end  of  that  time  they  had  not  reconciled  her 
to  marrying  him,  he  swore  that  he  would 
go  straight  to  Muriel  Hope,  and  the  conse- 
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quences  might  be  what  they  would.  It  was 
the  old  threat,  but  it  was  not  uttered  in 
the  old  way.  There  was  something  about 
Eupert  this  time  which  showed  he  was  in 
earnest,  and  caused  both  his  father  and 
brother  the  gravest  anxiety.  If  Eupert 
were  really  driven  to  extremity,  he  might 
do  mischief  which  could  never  be  repaired  ; 
and  they  promised  that  every  eflfort  should 
be  made  to  induce  Diana  to  change  her 
mind.  Since  the  affair  with  John,  there 
were  additional  reasons  why  the  marriage 
with  Eupert  should  take  place ;  and  the 
young  lady  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  her  personal  wishes  must  give  way 
before  the  family  need.  They  did  not  ask 
themselves  what  Diana  might  do  if  driven 
to   extremity.      No   doubt   she   would   be 
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harder  to  move  than  other  girls ;  but  that 
she  would,  in  the  end,  do  as  they  wished, 
they  did  not  doubt  for  an  instant.  They 
therefore  told  Eupert  to  be  of  good  cheer. 
Mrs  Wentworth  and  Gertrude  were  con- 
sulted, and  only  one  opinion  prevailed 
amongst  them.  Gertrude,  who  had  at  first 
been  on  Diana's  side,  was  now  heart  and 
soul  with  her  father  and  Guy.  The  more 
she  thought  of  the  tone  in  which  Diana  had 
spoken  of  John,  the  more  alarmed  and 
uneasy  she  felt.  Her  cousin  was  undoubt- 
edly peculiar ;  there  was  no  possibility  of 
measuring  to  what  lengths  she  would  go 
in  this  matter.  Shocking  mesalliances  had 
been  made  before  now  in  families  of  dis- 
tinction, ending  always,  as  she  firmly  be- 
lieved, in  disgrace  and  ruin.     At  all  costs 
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Diana  must  be  shielded  from  such  a  fate  as 
that.  Before  long,  Gertrude  had  come  to 
feel  convinced  that,  in  promoting  this 
marriage  with  Eupert,  they  would  be 
eflfecting  not  only  his  happiness  and  sal- 
vation, but  Diana's  also.  She  would  have 
been  glad  if  the  task  of  "persuading" 
Diana  might  have  been  intrusted  to  her ; 
but  Mrs  Went  worth  was  not  disposed  to 
forego  her  rights  as  a  mother,  and  no  one 
could  dispute  her  decision  that  she  would 
manage  the  matter  herself. 

Nevertheless  she  shrank  from  it,  and  put 
oflf  the  explanation  from  day  to  day ;  and 
it  was  only  on  this  day,  when  Diana  had 
seen  John  in  the  market-place  —  the  last 
day  of  grace  accorded  them  by  Eupert  — 
that  she  made  up  her  mind  to  speak. 
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It  was  in  tlie  afternoon,  and  mother  and 
daughter  were  sitting  together.  Diana  had 
been  reading;  but  pausing  at  the  end  of 
a  chapter  and  looking  at  her  mother,  she 
saw  that  she  lay  with  closed  eyes  as  if  tired 
or  asleep.  She  laid  the  book  down,  and 
leaning  forward  in  her  seat  in  the  window, 
looked  out  upon  what  had  now  become  so 
dear  to  her.  It  was  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  trees  were  almost  stripped  of  their 
glory ;  between  their  half-naked  branches 
she  could  plainly  see  the  river  flowing  full 
and  sullen  after  the  heavy  rains.  The  sky 
was  grey,  more  rain  would  yet  fall,  and 
the  grey  walls  of  the  Abbey  rose  against  it. 
Diana,  looking  at  it,  felt  that  she  had  lived 
much  and  deeply  since  that  summer  night 
when  she  had  first  looked  upon  aU  these 
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things  in  their  haunting  beauty.  Just  now 
she  seemed  to  have  reached  a  pause  in  her 
life.  This  present  calm  she  felt  to  be  de- 
ceptive,— it  rather  sharpened  her  senses 
than  lulled  them ;  and  she  wondered  what 
note  would  be  struck  next.  She  had  not 
long  to  wait.  Even  as  she  sat  there  her 
life  took  a  step  onward.    Her  mother  spoke. 

"  Diana  ! "  she  said. 

She  turned,  startled  out  of  her  reverie. 

"  I  thought  you  were  asleep,  mamma. 
Do  you  want  anything?" 

"I  was  not  asleep;  I  was  thinking.  I 
want  to  speak  to  you.     Is  the  door  shut  ? " 

"Yes.     Shall  I  lock  it?" 

"  No ;  but  come  nearer  to  me,  and  then 
I  shall  not  have  to  speak  so  loudly." 

Diana  obeyed,  but  she  did  not  sit  down  ; 
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she  leaned  her  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  stood  looking  down  at  her  mother. 

"  Eupert  has  asked  you  to  marry 
him  ? "  said  Mrs  Wentworth,  going  to 
the  point  with  a  directness  worthy  of  her 
daughter. 

''Yes,"  replied  the  girl,  with  equal  di- 
rectness. 

"  What  answer  did  you  give  him  ?  " 

"  Did  he  not  tell  you  ? " 

"  He  said  you  refused  him." 

"Yes,  I  did.  Why  do  you  ask  what 
answer  I  gave  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  hear  it  from  yourself.  And 
why  did  you  refuse  him,  if  I  may  ask? 
Perhaps  you  do  not  think  me  worthy  of 
being  treated  with  such  confidence." 

"  I  don  t  want  to  marry  him." 
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"Why  not?  What  have  you  against 
him  ?  " 

*'  I  could  not  possibly  marry  him.  For 
one  thing,  I  have  no  respect  for  him." 

"  Eeally  !  "  said  her  mother,  sarcastically. 
"  How  has  he  failed  to  win  your  respect  ?  " 

But  Diana  had  no  intention  of  telling  of 
the  confession  Eupert  had  once  made.  In- 
stead of  that,  she  asked  a  counter-question. 

''How  did  you  know  Eupert  was  going 
to  ask  me  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"  We  had  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  he 
should  marry  and  settle  down.  By  we,  I 
mean  your  uncle  and  Guy,  myself  and  Ger- 
trude." 

"  But  why  did  you  think  it  advisable  that 
he  should  marry  me  ?  They  are  not  fond 
of  me ;  why  was  I  chosen  ? " 

VOL.  IIL  E 
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"  Eupert  is  fond  of  you,  and  there  are 
family  reasons  why  he  should  marry  you 
rather  than  any  one  else." 

Diana  did  not  speak  at  once.  Every- 
thing was  becoming  very  clear.  She  had 
guessed  well.  It  was  all  as  she  had  thought. 
Her  heart  beat  fast  with  excitement,  but 
she  forced  herself  to  keep  calm,  and  to  say 
steadily — 

"  What  are  these  family  reasons  ?  If  you 
wish  me  to  marry  Kupert,  you  ought  to  tell 
me  them." 

*' There  is  no  necessity  at  all.  It  is 
quite  enough  that  I,  your  mother,  know 
them,  and  see  in  them  no  obstacle  to  the 
marriage." 

"  It  may  be  enough  for  you,  but  it  does 
not  satisfy  me.     These  reasons  concern  my 
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marriage,  not  yours.  I  think  it  probable 
that  Eupert  will  ask  me  again ;  and  al- 
though I  should  not  have  consented,  any 
chance  of  my  doing  so  is  quite  done  away 
with  by  the  idea  that  the  marriage  is  being 
got  up  for  family  reasons  which  I  am  not 
to  know." 

"  You  are  a  wicked,  undutiful  girl,"  said 
IVIrs  Wentworth,  as  usual  meeting  argument 
with  the  form  of  persuasion  peculiar  to  her. 
"You  have  no  respect  for  me  or  any  one 
else,  and  you  are  behaving  with  abominable 
ingratitude  to  your  uncle.  You  will  do  as 
you  are  told." 

"I  don't  understand  why  you  want 
Eupert  to  marry,"  went  on  Diana,  ignor- 
ing these  remarks.  "You  told  me,  and 
Eupert  also  told  me,  that  his  father  would 
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never  consent  to  his  marriage.  Why  have 
you  all  changed  your  minds  ? " 

She  was  watching  her  mother  narrowly 
as  she  spoke,  and  saw  plainly  the  change 
which  came  over  her  face  at  these  words. 
It  was  a  look  of  fear,  which  changed  to  relief 
as  her  daughter  stopped.  She  said  nothing, 
and  Diana  hardened  her  heart,  and  going 
to  the  couch,  stood  looking  down  into  her 
mother's  face.  Her  own  face  was  pale,  and 
her  eyes  were  dry,  but  there  was  a  look  in 
them  which  startled  Mrs  Wentworth,  and 
made  her  say — 

"Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that? 
What  do  you  want  ?  Are  you  not  well  ? " 
And  she  might  well  ask,  for  the  look  in 
Diana's  eyes  was  the  look  of  a  soul  in 
pain. 
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"  Why  did  they  encourage  his  marriage 
with  me,  whom  they  do  not  like  ? "  per- 
sisted the  girl. 

Her  mother  moved  restlessly.  She  had 
not  been  prepared  for  this  catechism,  and 
Diana's  questions  were  terribly  pointed. 

"  Probably  there  was  every  reason  against 
his  choice,"  she  said  at  last. 

*'No.  He  mentioned  Muriel  Hope,  and 
she  is  a  friend  of  Dora's ;  you  are  all  fond 
of  her." 

Mrs  Wentworth's  tongue  clove  to  the 
roof  of  her  mouth.  How  imprudent  Eu- 
pert  had  been !  How  much  more  had  he 
told?  How  much  more  did  Diana  know? 
She  longed  to  know,  but  dared  not  ask; 
and  Diana  stood  looking  at  her  with  deep, 
inscrutable  eyes,  and  a  very  puzzling  smile 
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hovering  round  her  lips.  Mrs  Wentworth 
turned  hot  and  cold  at  the  bare  idea  that 
Diana  knew  the  real  reason  why  they  wished 
the  marriage. 

"  I  think,"  she  said  at  last,  speaking  with 
as  much  dignity  as  she  could  summon  up, 
when  all  her  strength  was  needed  to  keep 
her  voice  steady, — "  I  think  that  you  and 
Rupert  have  spoken  on  topics  which  are 
better  let  alone  between  young  men  and 
women." 

Diana  laughed,  a  laugh  with  very  little  of 
either  amusement  or  gaiety  in  it.  Knowing 
what  she  knew,  and  seeing  how  eager  they 
had  been  to  make  a  tool  of  her,  how  simply 
they  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  she  would 
allow  herself  to  be  made  a  tool  of,  she  was 
filled  with  indescribable  wrath  and  bitter- 
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ness.  Much  had  passed  between  her  and 
Kupert  which  has  not  been  recorded  here. 
She  had  seen  her  cousin's  heart  to  the  core  ; 
she  had  read  him  through  and  through ;  she 
understood  perfectly  what  manner  of  man 
he  was ;  she  knew  what  kind  of  love  he 
could  feel;  and  she  would  have  died  any 
death  sooner  than  have  become  his  wife. 
His  relatives  also  knew  him  more  or  less, 
perhaps  both  more  and  less  than  she  did, 
and  they,  were  ready  to  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  make  her  marry  him  ;  they  did  not 
scruple  to  deceive  her  to  gain  their  ends ; 
and  she  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  with  only 
her  stout  heart  and  strong  will  to  save  her 
from  them.  Involuntarily  she  thought  of 
John,  and  almost  unconsciously  stretched 
out  her  hand  as  if  to  clasp  one  which  had 
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been  extended  to  her,  and  then  she  closed 
her  fingers  and  drew  back  her  hand.  He 
was  not  here ;  she  could  not  ask  his  help. 
Her  mother  broke  the  silence  by  saying — 
"  And  now  let  us  have  done  with  this  fool- 
ish scene.  We  all  wish  the  marriage,  and 
Kupert  is  very  strongly  attached  to  you. 
You  cannot  set  us  all  at  defiance,  and  upset 
all  our  plans  in  this  way.  You  must  marry 
Rupert,  so  there  is  an  end  of  it." 

"  I  will  not  marry  Rupert,"  was  Diana's 
reply.  She  spoke  neither  loudly,  nor  with 
any  show  of  excitement,  but  it  was  the  tone 
in  which  she  had  once  said,  "  I  will  not  go 
to  Garshill."  If  her  mother  had  remem- 
bered that,  she  might  have  desisted  at 
once.  As  it  was,  it  only  startled  her  a  little, 
and  made  her  feel  that  her  daughter  must 
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be  reckoned  with  whether  she  liked  the  idea 
or  not.  It  was  not  like  Diana,  as  her  mother 
had  always  known  her,  to  speak  like  this. 
It  was  her  usual  way  to  get  angry,  and  thus 
give  her  enemies  an  easy  victory  over  her. 
And  had  she  behaved  in  this  way  now,  her 
mother  would  have  found  this  matter  very 
much  more  easy  to  manage.  She  did  not 
know  how  to  meet  her  daughter  in  a  mood 
like  this.  Since  their  last  serious  conversa- 
tion, Diana  had  in  many  respects  been  born 
again,  and  it  was  this  which  made  her  now 
appear  to  her  mother  a  being  as  unknown 
to  her  as  a  woman  born  a  century  hence. 
Mrs  Went  worth  went  on  rather  fretfully — 
"  I  can  the  less  understand  your  refusal, 
since  you  told  me  yourself  you  cared  for 
him." 
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"  I  am  surprised  at  nothing  now,"  said 
her  daughter,  "but  my  memory  fails  me. 
Tell  me  when  I  said  that." 

Her  mother  repeated  words  Diana  had 
once  used,  and  which  she  had  construed  in 
accordance  with  her  wishes. 

*' Ah,"  said  Diana,  lifting  her  head,  "  you 
thought  I  referred  to  Kupert  ? " 

*' Certainly.  Was  not  that  what  you 
meant  ? " 

"  No,"  speaking  dreamily,  as  if  to  herself; 
"you  were  quite,  quite  wrong.  I  meant 
something — oh  so  different ! "  with  a  sudden 
flashing  smile,  which  suggested  both  raptur- 
ous joy  and  bitter  scalding  tears. 

"  Well,"  said  her  mother,  "  I  beg  you  will 
reconsider  your  answer,  and  think  not  only 
of  yourself,  but  also  of  those  belonging  to 
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you.  I  know  Eupert  will  ask  you  again, 
and  let  us  hear  no  more  of  those  foolish 
objections." 

"  You  shall  hear  no  more  of  them,"  was 
her  daughter's  answer ;  and  then  Diana  rose 
and  left  the  room  suddenly,  without  another 
word. 

Just  as  she  reached  her  bedroom  door  she 
met  Gertrude,  and  catching  her  hand,  drew 
her  into  the  room  with  her. 

"  Gertrude,"  she  said,  as  she  shut  the  door, 
''  that  day  we  were  at  the  Flemings',  Eupert 
asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  refused. 
Mamma  has  been  talking  to  me  about  it, 
and  I  hear  his  offer  was  the  result  of  a 
scheme  got  up  among  you,  because  you 
thought  it  expedient  he  should  marry  me  : 
is  that  true?" 
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She  was  taller  than  Gertrude,  and  she 
stood  over  her  with  her  dark  eyes  looking 
straight  down  into  her  cousin's  blue  ones, 
and  by  force  of  will  drawing  from  her  a 
true  answer  to  her  question. 

"  Part  of  it  is  true,"  said  Gertrude.  "  It 
is  true  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  you  to  marry  ;  but  we  thought 
so  because  we  saw  Eupert  was  in  love 
with  you." 

"  And  you  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
ask  if  I  returned  his  feeling  at  all  ?  "  asked 
Diana,  with  a  smile  which  made  Gertrude's 
eyes -fill  with  tears. 

"You  are  unjust,  Diana,"  she  cried. 
"We  did  think  of  you.  Aunty  told  us 
you  cared  for  Kupert." 

"  It  was  —  a  mistake,"   she    answered ; 
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"  and  you  did  really  get  up  this  scheme 
amongst  you?" 

"  We  thought  it  was  for  the  happiness  of 
you  both.  We  had  no  other  end  in  view," 
said  her  cousin,  distressed  and  embarrassed, 
and  anxious  to  end  a  scene  which  threat- 
ened to  become  very  awkward. 

"  0  Gertrude ! "  cried  Diana,  bursting 
into  bitter  tears,  "you  had  —  you  had 
another  object,  and  I  know  what  it  was. 
How  could  you  enter  into  such  a  plan  ?  I 
liked  you  best  of  all,  and  I  thought  you 
cared  for  me  too." 

Shocked  and  distressed,  Gertrude  knew 
not  what  to  say.  She  had  never  seen  Diana 
weep  before,  and  she  felt  that  such  bitter 
agonised  tears  could  bring  no  relief,  but 
would    rather    exhaust    than    calm.      She 
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knelt  down  beside  the  coucli  on  which 
Diana  lay,  and  put  her  arm  around  her, 
saying— 

"  Diana,  I  do  love  you, — I  love  you  very 
dearly.  I  thought  you  would  be  glad, — we 
all  thought  so.  Is  it  really  true  you  do 
not  care  for  him  ?  " 

The  shudder  which  ran  through  the  girl's 
figure  was  sufficient  answer ;  and  then 
Gertrude's  love  of  her  own  people  led  her 
wrong,  and  estranged  Diana  completely,  so 
that  she  never  afterwards  believed  that 
Gertrude's  affection  had  been  disinterested. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  could  not  love  him, 
Diana?"  she  whispered.  "He  loves  you 
so !  He  is  brave  and  handsome ;  there  is 
not  another  girl  he  could  ask  who  would 
say  no.      We  are  very,  very  anxious  he 
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should  settle  down  and  become  a  good 
man.  Won't  you  help  us  ?  It  would  be 
a  noble  work.  You  could  make  him  what 
you  would ;  and  love  would  come,  I  am  sure 
of  it,  if  you  would  only  have  faith.  Say 
yes,  Diana  ;  do  try  him.  We  should  all  be 
so  glad, — we  should  love  you  so.  Take  him 
and  see  what  you  can  do  with  him." 

"And  suppose  I  could  do  nothing  with 
him  ?  I  should  be  fast  married, — I  could 
not  get  free.  You  know  Kupert  very  little 
if  you  are  talking  sincerely.  He  would  be 
very  kind  to  the  woman  he  loved;  he  would 
load  her  with  presents,  and  dress  her  like 
an  empress,  but  he  would  not  change  one 
habit,  or  give  up  one  cigar  after  dinner  to 
please  her.  For  three  months  he  would 
idolise  his  wife,  then  his  love  would  go, 
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and  he  would  turn  her  life  into  a  martyr- 
dom. I  know  everything.  Eupert  told  me 
why  he  is  not  allowed  to  marry,  and  I 
know  why  you  are  trying  to  make  me  marry 
him.  You  think  I  know  nothing,  and  you 
would  let  me  marry  him  without  undeceiv- 
ing me,  purposely  leaving  me  in  the  dark. 
I  know  everything,  but  not  one  of  you  all 
spoke,  and  I  cannot  forgive  you." 

Each  word  came  slowly  and  separately 
from  her  lips,  and  there  was  a  long  silence 
after  she  had  spoken.  Gertrude  had  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands.    Diana  spoke  first. 

"Leave  me,  Gertrude,  please,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  sorry  I  cried,  I  did  not  intend  to — I 
was  excited ;  now  I  should  like  to  be  alone. 
You  said  just  now  you  loved  me.  If  you 
do,  please  tell  no  one  of  this." 
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Her  tears  had  long  since  ceased,  and  on 
her  first  reply  to  Gertrude,  she  had  risen 
from  the  couch,  thrown  off  her  cousin's 
arm,  and  was  now  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  with  a  very  pale  face  and  dry 
eyes,  which  shone  with  a  strange  brilliance. 
There  was  such  a  strange  look  on  her  face, 
mournful  yet  wild,  that  Gertrude  felt  un- 
easy, and  said — 

"  I  don't  like  to  leave  you,  Diana — you 
look  ill ;  are  you  fit  to  be  alone  ?  " 

"Yes,  quite.  I  shall  be  better  when  I 
am  alone  ; "  and  scarcely  knowing  what  she 
did,  she  opened  the  door  and  stood  there  as 
if  waiting  for  her  cousin  to  go.  And  Ger- 
trude went  in  silence,  and  with  a  heart  full 
of  foreboding. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

ON   THE   OLD   ROAD. 

Scarcely  pausing  to  think,  only  feeling 
that  the  air  in  this  house  was  poisonous, 
Diana  put  on  her  hat,  wrapped  herself  in 
a  warm  shawl,  and  left  the  house  by  a 
side-door  without  meeting  any  one,  and 
walked  some  distance  before  she  was  suf- 
ficiently calm  to  notice  what  road  she  had 
taken.  She  was  on  a  rough  road,  which 
wound  over  moor  and  fell  to  a  neighbour- 
ing market  town,  once  the  only  road,  but 
now  superseded  by  a  more  level  and  cir- 
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cuitous  one  down  in  the  valley,  and  hence 
almost  deserted.  She  had  passed  the  last 
wayside  farm,  and  the  road  lay  straight 
before  her  —  low  walls  covered  with  ivy 
and  brambles  separating  it  from  the  spread- 
ing moorland  on  either  side.  She  walked 
on  until  she  got  to  the  top  of  a  rise  where 
a  little  plantation  of  fir-trees  grew  amongst 
the  heather.  She  had  often  seen  these  very 
trees  from  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  and 
had  wished  to  reach  them.  Now  she  was 
here,  and  she  felt  no  pleasure  in  them  at 
all.  She  sat  down  on  the  wall,  shut  her 
eyes,  and  listened  to  the  sound  of  the 
wind  in  the  trees.  Strange  thouo^hts  flit- 
ted  through  her  mind,  and  her  closed  eyes 
beheld  strange  visions.  The  grey  daylight 
faded  into  dusk, — the  dusk  had  almost  dis- 
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appeared  in  darkness,  before  she  opened  her 
eyes  again  and  looked  around  her. 

Her  ear  had  caught  a  sound ;  some  one 
was  coming  along  this  lonely  road.  She 
realised  it  with  indifference ;  she  was  too 
taken  out  of  herself  to  feel  afraid.  Then 
she  recognised  the  step,  and  clasped  her 
hands  tightly  in  the  darkness,  and  held 
her  breath  as  he  came  nearer.  He  could 
not  see  her,  she  thought  :  she  was  leaning 
back  against  a  tree,  and  her  slight  figure 
and  dark  dress  might  well  keep  her  con- 
cealed in  this  darkness.  A  great  longing 
came  upon  her  to  stretch  out  her  hand 
to  him  and  call  him  by  name,  but  she 
kept  her  hands  clasped  and  her  tongue 
silent.  Yet  when  he  was  close  to  her,  he 
lingered,  stopped,  and  said — • 
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"Diana!" 

*'Yes,  it  is  I,  Mr  Garthwaite,"  she 
answered. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  ought  to  have 
said  '  Miss  Wentworth ' ;  you  were  in  my 
thoughts  as  Diana." 

"  It  is  my  name,  why  should  you  not 
say  it?" 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ? "  he  asked. 
"You  have  a  perfect  passion  for  lonely 
roads  and  darkness." 

"  I  have  some  owlish  qualities,  I  know. 
Sometimes  I  want  to  hide.     I  did  now." 

"What  for?  What  have  those  people 
been  doing  to  you  ? " 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  he 
went  on — 

"Walk  with  me,  and  tell  me  as  we  go. 
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It  is  late  for  you  to  be  out  alone,  and 
they  will  be  anxious  about  you  at  home." 
"  They  do  not  know  I  am  out ;  I  came 
to  avoid  them,"  she  answered,  rising  to  do 
as  he  suggested. 

"  Why  was  that  ? "  he  asked,  as  they 
walked  on  side  by  side.  **  What  is 
wrong  ? " 

^^They  want  me  to  marry  my  cousin 
Eupert." 

An  hour  ago  she  had  thought  that  under 
no  circumstances  could  she  speak  Eupert 's 
name,  much  less  mention  this  matter  to 
John,  and  now  she  was  speaking  of  it 
calmly  in  answer  to  a  general  question. 
She  felt  almost  frightened  as  she  realised 
the  strength  of  his  influence  over  her; 
but  this  feeling  was  succeeded  b}^  one  of 
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peace  and  calm,  born  of  the  knowledge 
that  he  would  never  misuse  this  influence. 

"  You  must  not  do  that,"  he  said  quickly, 
almost  sharply,  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken. 
"  You  must  not  think  of  it." 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  it ;  I  could  not 
do  it.  I  would  rather  die  than  be  his 
wife." 

*'  I  am  glad  you  say  so, — you  are  quite 
right ; "  and  in  spite  of  his  endeavour  to 
keep  his  voice  indifferent,  an  accent  of 
triumph  would  penetrate  it.  "  If  you 
were  married  to  him,  you  would  probably 
wish  you  were  dead  every  day  of  your 
life.  Perhaps,"  he  went  on,  as  she  said 
nothing,  "  you  do  not  think  I  am  justified 
in  trying  to  influence  you  against  your 
cousin ;  but  I  cannot  get  out  of  the  way 
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of  considering  myself  in  some  sort  your 
guardian,  and  answerable  for  your  safety, 
and  I  happen  to  know  your  cousin's  char- 
acter very  well.  Besides,  you  know,  you 
need  not  take  my  advice  unless  you  like ; 
we  are  in  a  free  country,  I  believe." 

She  thought  of  Mary  Metcalfe,  and  was 
still  silent,  and  John  went  on — 

"Why  do  you  so  hate  the  idea  of 
marrying  him  ? " 

"  He  is  a  bad  man." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?  Few 
people  would  agree  with  you.  I  believe 
he  is  very  popular." 

"I  have  talked  to  him,"  she  answered, 
slowly.  "Long  before  he  asked  me,  I 
knew  he  was  going  to  do  so,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  what  kind  of  man  he  really  was. 
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I  had  heard  much  about  him.  I  talked 
to  him,  and  I  let  him  talk  to  me.  I  think 
that  there  are  now  few  thino-s  about  him 

o 

that  I  do  not  know,  and  I  found  he  was 
bad,  bad  all  through.  Was  that  wrong  ?  " 
She  stopped  to  ask. 

"  No  ;  it  was  right.  You  are  not  a  child, 
you  are  a  woman,  and  you  had  a  right 
to  know  the  man  who  was  ofoinof  to  ask 
you  to  marry  him,  whether  you  intended 
to  accept  him  or  not." 

"  I  did  not  for  an  instant  intend  to 
accept  him." 

"You  could  find  out  in  no  other  way, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"  In  no  other  way." 

"  And  you  found  out  your  cousin  was 
full  of  faults  ?  " 
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''No,"  she  answered,  "  I  found  no  faults, 
only  vices.  He  is  both  vicious  and  weak. 
He  has  neither  the  wish  nor  the  will  to 
throw  them  off." 

''I  am  glad,"  he  said,  "that  you  had 
the  strength  and  courage  to  do  this,  but 
it  was  a  terrible  task  for  you  to  undertake  ; 
was  there  no  one  to  do  it  for  you  ? " 

''  No  one." 

"  Not  even  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Mamma  is  almost  more  anxious  than 
the  others  that  I  should  marry  him." 

"I  see.  Why  have  they  chosen  you 
for  the  sacrificial  lamb  ?  " 

His  voice  was  deep  and  full  with  sup- 
pressed scorn  and  bitterness ;  and  dark 
though  it  was,  Diana,  in  imagination, 
could   almost  see  the   grim,  wrathful   ex- 
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pression  which  his  face  would  wear.  Her 
mood  was  changing  too.  Grief  and  dis- 
appointment were  turning  to  scorn  and 
anger,  and  she  answered  his  question 
truthfully — 

"  He  cannot  honourably  ask  any  girl  to 
marry  him.  A  certain  confession  would 
have  to  be  made,  which  they  think  could 
be  dispensed  with  if  he  married  me." 

"  Excellent !  That  is  the  kind  of  thing 
they  call  a  family  arrangement,  is  it  not  ? 
But  how  do  you  know  this  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  once,  but  they  do  not  know  ; 
they  have  no  idea  that  I  know  they  are 
trying  to  make  a  tool  of  me.  They  think 
I  am  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  inner 
working  of  their  scheme." 

Loud  and  ringing  was  the  laughter  which 
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broke  from  her  companion's  lips  as  soon 
as  she  had  finished  speaking.  "  Admira- 
ble ! "  he  said — "  truly  admirable  !  Keep 
your  counsel,  and  as  long  as  you  live  you 
will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  amusing  re- 
flections. A  mothers  love  is  indeed  a 
beautiful    and    holy   thing.       0    God !      I 

could  almost " 

He  broke  off"  suddenly ;  what  he  had 
been  going  to  say  she  never  knew.  He 
was  glad  it  was  dark,  that  Diana  could 
not  see  his  face,  and  guess  from  it  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind.  Wrath  and  pity, 
hatred  and  love,  stern  resolve  and  bound- 
less longing,  bitter,  passionate  scorn  and 
deepest  tenderness,  were  all  doing  battle 
together,  and  striving  to  overturn  a  slight, 
intangible  thing  called  human  will. 
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But  human  will  conquered,  and  after  a 
long  silence  John  spoke  again  in  his  usual 
voice,  in  which  the  only  trace  of  the  recent 
struggle  was  a  slight  vibration  as  he  spoke 
the  first  few  words. 

"  Let  us  leave  this  subject,  Miss  Went- 
worth.  You  have  a  stout  heart  and  a 
clear  head.  I  know  I  need  not  exhort 
you  to  persist  in  your  decision.  I  feel 
perfectly  sure  that  nothing  on  earth 
would  induce  you  to  marry  your  cousin ; 
and  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I 
shall  always  think  of  you  without  un- 
easiness, however  far  apart  fate  may 
drive   us." 

He  could  not  see  how  she  started  at  his 
words,  neither  could  he  tell  how  they 
stabbed  her  heart ;  but  he  could  hear  that 
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her  voice  was  not  quite  as  usual  as  she 
asked — 

**  Are  you  going  away  again  ?  " 

"  Not  just  yet,  I  think,  but  after  another 
week  or  two  I  must  hold  myself  in  readi- 
ness to  be  sent  any  day  to  Brazil.  Mean- 
while I  stay  here." 

She  was  stricken  with  a  strange,  un- 
reasoning terror,  and  in  her  terror  she 
spoke. 

"  Brazil !  "  she  repeated  ;  "  so  far  away  ! 
What  shall  I  do  without  you  ? " 

"Ah,"  he  said  lightly,  "do  not  flatter 
me.  I  am  not  really  necessary  to  you, 
although  we  have  enjoyed  some  pleasant 
hours  together,  and  may  enjoy  some  more, 
perhaps,  if  we  ever  meet  again." 

She  said  nothing,  and  he  went  on — 
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"  Let  us  rattier  talk  about  yourself. 
You  will  not  care  to  stay  here  longer, 
will  you?" 

*'No,  I  shall  go  as  soon  as  I  can.  I 
came  because  my  mother  was  ill;  she  is 
better  now,  and  there  is  nothing  to  stay 
for." 

"  What  are  your  plans  ?  " 

"I  have  made  none  yet.  I  suppose  I 
shall  look  for  work  again — what  servants 
call  a  '  light  place.'  You  know  I  need  not 
work  hard.  I  have  some  money — enough 
to  live  on,  I  suppose,  if  I  took  great  care, 
but  not  enough  to  be  comfortable  on." 

*'Your  comfort  being  other  people's 
luxury,   I   suspect." 

"  Very  likely.  I  am  fond  of  luxury.  I 
have  always  enjoyed  it  at  the  Abbey." 
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"  I  can  believe  that.  '  I  remember  think- 
ing, when  I  heard  at  Jacewo  where  you 
had  been  translated  to,  that  you  would  be 
among  congenial  surroundings." 

"It  is  different  from  the  Camphausens' 
house,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  I  never  was  in  it." 

The  reply  was  almost  like  a  blow,  it 
was  so  downright.  Before  she  had  re- 
covered from  it,  he  went  on — 

"  You  know  I  belong  to  a  different  world 
from  yours.  The  Camphausens'  house  was 
luxurious  compared  with  mine." 

She  felt  herself  blushing  hotly  in  the 
darkness,  and  she  bit  her  lip  in  her  annoy- 
ance. His  snubs  were  as  thorough  as 
everything  else  of  his,  and  she  had  brought 
it  upon  herself. 
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"  Promise  me  one  thing,"  he  said,  as  she 
did  not  speak.  "  Do  not  try  teaching 
again,  at  least  not  that  kind  of  teaching. 
People  of  the  Camphausen  type  are  not 
so  rare  as  you  might  think ;  and  do  not 
go  out  of  England  again ;  you  might  get 
to  some  foreign  town  where  there  was  no 
one  at  all  to  look  after  you,  and  you  know 
you  need  looking  after.  You  are  very  self- 
reliant,  and  although  it  is  an  admirable 
quality,  it  has  the  same  drawback  as  other 
good  things — there  may  be  too  much  of  it." 

"  You  limit  my  choice,  so  that  it  is  only 
fair  you  should  tell  me  what  career  is  still 
open  to  me." 

She  tried  to  speak  lightly,  but  she  had 

gone   through    too    much   that   afternoon, 

and  in  spite  of  herself  her  voice  sounded 
VOL.  TIL  G 
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flat    and    spiritless.      Jolm    noticed    it  at 
once. 

"You  are  tired,"  he  said;  "lean  on 
me." 

Only  once  before  had  he  said  "lean  on 
me,"  in  that  gently  peremptory  tone  — 
after  he  had  rescued  her  from  the  forest 
at  Jacewo ;  that  occasion  and  their  con- 
versation during  their  walk  home,  was  in 
the  minds  of  both  of  them  now,  and 
John,  drawing  her  hand  more  forward 
into  his  arm,  went  on — 

"If  you  must  teach,  get  work  in  some 
large  school  where  discipline  is  main- 
tained, and  you  will  know  what  your 
work  is,  and  when  it  is  over  for  the 
day.  Private  teaching  is  a  mistake  ;  don't 
try  it  again." 
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She  said  nothing ;  she  felt  chilled  to  the 
heart.  She  longed  for  one  reminder  of  the 
past — one  sign  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
that  golden  summer  of  long  brilliant  days 
and  balmy  nights,  which  ordinary  people 
had  counted  by  weeks  and  months,  and 
which  to  her  had  passed  like  a  dream, 
unbroken  and  flawless ;  anticipation  ideal- 
ising reality,  and  reality,  when  it  came, 
far  surpassing  anticipation.  She  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  it.  She  forced 
herself  to  contemplation  of  the  future — 
when  John  would  be  in  Brazil,  and  she 
— where  ? " 

By  this  time  they  were  close  to  the 
Abbey.  Their  walk  was  nearly  over ;  in 
a  few  minutes  they  would  have  parted, 
and  who  could  tell  when  they  might  meet 
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again  ?  She  must  say  something ;  she 
could  not  treasure  up  as  his  last  words, 
"  Private  teaching  is  a  mistake ;  don't 
try  it  again,"  but  rack  her  brain  as 
she  would,  she  could  think  of  nothing 
except — 

"  Will  you  let  me  know  when  you  leave 
England  ? " 

"  If  you  will  let  me  know  where  to  send 
you  word." 

She  gave  him  Mrs  Burland's  address, 
adding — 

''Of  course  I  cannot  tell  where  I  shall 
be,  but  anything  sent  under  cover  to  Mrs 
Burland  will  always  reach  me." 

"You  shall  certainly  know  when  I 
leave." 

"  And,"  she   added,  desperately,  feeling 
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that  the  minutes  were  slipping  away,  and 
that  each  step  brought  the  parting  nearer, 
"  if  you  are  in  London  before  you  go — and 
you  are  sure  to  be — would  you  try  to  call  ? 
I  might  be  there,  and  I  should  like  to  say 
'  Good-bye '  to  you." 

"  I  will  certainly  call,  and  shall  hope  to 
see  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  was  all  she  said,  and  then 
the  ruined  Abbey  rose  above  them,  looming 
through  the  darkness.  He  opened  the  gate 
for  her, — they  had  shaken  hands — he  was 
raising  his  hat,  and  she  was  turning  away 
with  a  sickening  sense  of  desolation  at  her 
heart,  when  he  stopped,  turned,  and  said, 
in  the  voice  which  always  put  new  strength 
into  her — 

"  If  you  should  be  in  any  serious  dif- 
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ficulty,  Miss  Wentwortli,  and  I  could  be 
of  any  use  to  you,  remember  that  I  am 
always  at  your  command." 
So  she  went  in  comforted. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

ST  John's  in  the  wilderness. 

Three  days  had  passed.  Rupert  had 
been  told  at  once  of  the  failure  to  per- 
suade Diana.  He  had  said  very  little, 
much  less  than  they  had  expected,  and 
had  not  mentioned  Muriel.  He  said  he 
was  sorry  they  had  not  been  more  suc- 
cessful ;  if  he  had  thought  they  were  going 
to  fail,  he  would  not  have  come  back 
from  London  so  soon.  He  had  gone  to 
London,  no  one  knew  why,  the  very  day 
after  he  had  told  them  Diana  had  refused 
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him,  and  that  had  been  the  day  following 
her  refusal.  He  said  he  would  w^ait  a  day 
or  two,  and  then  speak  to  her  again;  he 
by  no  means  despaired.  He  hoped  they 
would  not  tease  her  about  it  any  more. 
He  was  out  of  the  house  a  great  deal, 
and  they  saw  scarcely  anything  of  him. 

Gertrude  had  had  an  explanation  with 
her  cousin,  and  had  convinced  her  that 
she  had  misjudged  them  in  thinking 
they  wished  her  to  marry  Eupert  with- 
out knowing  the  truth  about  him.  The 
matter  had  been  left  in  Mrs  Wentworth's 
hands ;  she  was  to  tell  Diana,  and  they 
supposed  she  had  done  so.  Diana  had 
listened  in  silence,  her  face  pale,  her  eyes 
troubled.  When  Gertrude  had  finished, 
she  only  said  slowly — 
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"Mamma  told  me  nothing;  she  never 
meant  to." 

And  Gertrude  had  said  nothing,  feeling 
instinctively  that  it  was  so. 

There  was  no  ill  feeling  between  the 
cousins ;  they  spoke  much  together. 
Diana  said  she  must  go  away,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  remain  here  now.  She 
hoped  in  a  few  days  to  have  made  ar- 
rangements to  go  to  Mrs  Burland :  she 
was  at  present  from  home,  but  would 
probably  return  in  a  week.  She  had  not 
seen  her  mother  again.  Mrs  Wentworth 
was  deeply  incensed  against  her,  and  had 
forbidden  Diana  to  appear  before  her,  or 
to  enter  her  room.  There  was  a  gloom 
over  the  whole  house,  which  not  even 
Dora's  approaching  marriage  could  dispel. 
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Diana,  pale  and  silent,  and  with  a  look 
of  suffering  on  her  face,  only  shared  the 
family  life  to  please  Gertrude,  who  im- 
plored that  nothing  might  be  done  which 
should  cause  the  servants  to  think  there 
was  anything  wrong.  Above  all,  she  be- 
sought her  to  keep  up  appearances  with 
Eupert.  And  her  cousin,  listless  and  indif- 
ferent, said  she  would  try  to  do  even  that. 

Three  days  after  all  this  had  happened, 
Diana  sat  in  the  morning  room,  try- 
ing over  some  new  music.  She  bore  her 
banishment  from  her  mother's  room  with 
fortitude.  The  recollection  of  the  last 
time  she  had  been  there  was  very  painful 
to  her ;  she  was  by  nature  averse  to 
scenes,  and  the  thought  of  a  repetition 
of  that  one  was  horrible  to  her. 
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As  she  sat  at  the  piano,  Eupert  came 
in  and  addressed  her  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

"  0  Diana  !  "  he  said,  "  you  are  just  the 
person  I  wanted.  Will  you  drive  with  me 
this  morning  ? " 

She  was  rather  surprised  at  his  tone, 
but,  after  all,  it  would  be  best,  for  the 
short  time  she  would  still  be  here,  to 
behave  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  but 
she  hesitated  before  replying,  and  he  went 
on — 

"  Do  come  ;  it  is  so  long  since  we  had  a 
drive  together." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "it  is  a  long 
time." 

"You've  hardly  spoken  to  me  since 
that  day  at  the  Flemings'.     I  am  sorry  I 
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vexed  you  then.  I  spoke  too  soon,  but 
1  could  not  keep  it  in  any  longer.  Some 
day  I  will  ask  you  to  give  me  another 
chance,  and  in  the  meantime  let  us  be 
friends  again,  as  we  used  to  be." 

This  bluff  straightforwardness  aroused 
no  suspicion  in  Diana's  mind.  It  was 
Kupert's  way  of  expressing  himself,  and 
would  have  been  the  same  up  to  a 
certain  point  if  he  had  been  talking 
to  the  woman  he  loved  or  the  man  he 
hated. 

."I  wish  you  would  come,"  he  went  on, 
as  she  still  said  nothing,  "just  to  show 
you  forgive  me.  I  promise  not  to  talk 
about  anything  you  won't  like." 

She  looked  out  of  the  window.  It  was 
an  exquisite  morning,  with  hoar-frost  still 
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on  the  grass.  Clouds  were  on  the  horizon  ; 
no  doubt  the  day  would  end  with  rain — at 
present  it  was  perfect. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  drive  to?" 
she  asked,  giving  way  slowly  and  grudg- 
ingly. 

*'  I  thought  of  Stanton  ;  it's  a  good  road, 
and  you  have  never  been  there." 

"  Stanton,"  she  repeated,  instantly  think- 
ing of  Mrs  Burland.  "  I  should  like  to  go 
there.  I  have  a  friend  who  used  to  live  at 
Stanton,  and  who  has  often  told  me  about 
it.  How  long  will  it  take  us  ?  Shall  we 
get  back  to  luncheon  ? " 

"  No  ;  we'll  take  a  sandwich  with  us,  and 
I'll  bring  you  home  in  time  for  your  four- 
o'clock  tea." 

"  I  will  come  with  you,"  she  said,  after 
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some  reflection.  "  I  will  just  tell  Gertrude 
I  am  going." 

I  am  so  glad  you  are  going,"  said  Ger- 
trude, kissing  her,  when  Diana  had  said 
how  she  was  going  to  spend  the  morning. 
"  The  drive  will  do  you  good,  you  are  so 
pale ;  and  I  think  those  very  long  walks  are 
too  much  for  you.  It  will  do  Eupert  good 
too,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  keep  his  word." 

So  for  the  last  time  in  her  life,  Diana 
went  out  of  Garshill  Abbey. 

It  was  an  exquisite  morning,  and  their 
road  was  beautiful,  almost  beyond  descrip- 
tion. All  the  way  they  went  by  the  river ; 
no  longer  a  thin  stream,  rippling  over  the 
stones  with  a  tinkling,  empty  sound,  but 
swollen  with  autumn  rains,  and  filling  its 
bed  from  bank  to  bank,  it  roared   along 
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angrily.  They  had  it  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other,  for  the  Swale  is  a 
winding  river.  The  woods  retained  only 
the  shadow  of  their  former  splendour ; 
winter  had  touched  them  with  her  finger 
as  she  passed  through,  claiming  tribute ; 
and  at  her  bidding  they  had  shed  their 
mao;nificence  of  gold  and  crimson.  Now 
they  stood  shivering  and  almost  naked  in 
the  chill  wind.  They  were  driving  '*  up 
dale,"  so  that  the  hills  grew  higher  and 
the  river  narrower  as  they  went  on. 
Turning  off  the  highroad,  and  crossing 
an  old  bridge  all  overhung  with  ivy,  they 
got  into  a  road  which  was  little  more  than 
a  lane,  and  jolted  along,  with  the  river  still 
flowing  alongside,  until  a  few  cottages  and 
farms  appeared,  and  just  short  of  them,  in 
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the  middle  of  a  field,  an  old  stone  house 
with  muUioned  windows,  which  was  the 
rectory. 

Here  Kupert  pulled  up,  and  Diana 
asked — 

"Is  this  Stanton?  I  thought  it  would 
have  been  a  longer  drive." 

"  No,  we  have  not  come  to  Stanton. 
While  you  were  getting  ready,  I  thought 
that,  after  all,  I  would  not  drive  you 
there  to-day." 

''Why  not?  I  am  sorry;  I  wanted  to 
see  Stanton.  AVhy  did  you  change  your 
mind  ? " 

"  There's  nothing  to  see  there,  and  there 
is  here.  There's  a  queer  place  in  a  wood 
called  '  the  Nuns'  Walk,'  and  I  should  like 
to  show  it  to  you." 
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"  You  might  have  told  me  before." 
''  I  did  not  think  of  it.     What  does  it 
matter?     We  can  go  to  Stanton   another 
time ;   to-morrow  if  you  like." 

"It  does  not  signify;  but  I  can't  tell 
what  made  you  change  your  mind  so 
suddenly." 

"  I  thought  you  would  enjoy  this  more." 

*'  It  is  certainly  a  beautiful  place." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  and  then  called  to 

a   boy  who   came  out  of  the  stable,  and 

getting  down  from  the  dogcart,  he  went 

and  held  parley  with  him. 

Diana  sat  and  watched  them  idly.  She 
had  enjoyed  the  drive.  Rupert  had  been 
as  agreeable  as,  when  he  chose,  he  could 
make  himself.  He  had  not  said  one  word 
on  the  forbidden  subject,  but  had  talked 

VOL.  III.  H 
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about  general  things  in  his  own  pleasant 
way.  They  had  eaten  their  sandwiches, 
and  now  Diana  looked  forward  to  seeing 
the  Nuns'  Walk. 

She  could  not  hear  what  her  cousin  and 
the  boy  said,  and  she  did  not  listen,  but 
sat  looking  at  the  hills,  which  rose  on  all 
sides  of  the  little  village,  and  still  hearing 
in  her  ears  the  flow  of  the  river,  which 
they  had  got  some  little  distance  away 
from. 

Presently  Kupert  came  back  to  her, 
-saying — 

"  Will  you  get  down  here,  Diana  ?  they 
will  put  the  cart  up  for  us.  1  know 
the  parson  here.  I  wanted  the  key  of  the 
church,  but  it  seems  the  parson  is  down 
there,  so  we  will  go  to  him." 
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Diana  got  clown,  and  Eupert,  having 
given  a  few  directions  to  the  boy,  led  his 
cousin  away.  It  struck  her  as  strange 
that  Eupert,  who  was  always  so  careful 
in  seeing  that  his  horses  were  properly 
attended  to,  should  be  willing  to  leave 
his  beast  in  the  hands  of  a  rough  country 
stable  lad.  She  said  nothing,  however, 
and  as  Eupert  seemed  in  haste  to  reach 
the  lions  of  the  place,  she  humoured 
him  by  putting  a  little  haste  into  her 
movements. 

He  took  her  right  away  from  the  vil- 
lage, across  some  fields  to  the  edge  of 
a  wood  which  ran  down  a  steep  sIo^dc. 
There  was  a  path  through  the  wood,  and 
very  curious  it  was. 

"This  is  the  Nuns'  Walk,"  said  Eupert; 
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"  I  will  go  first  to  show  you  the  way,  and 
to  keep  the  branches  from  striking  you. 
They  grow  very  low,  you  will  have  to 
stoop  sometimes." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken 
since  they  had  left  the  dogcart.  He  had 
grown  very  silent,  walking  with  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  and  now  and  then  send- 
ing a  sidelong  glance  at  his  cousin. 

She  did  not  notice  his  manner,  she  was 
looking  at  the  Nuns'  Walk ;  she  had  never 
seen  anything  so  curious  before. 

Eight  through  the  wood,  following  its 
slope  from  top  to  bottom,  ran  this  walk, 
— in  reality  a  flight  of  narrow  stairs,  very 
shallow,  and  made  of  stone  flags  of  irregu- 
lar shapes  and  sizes,  worn  by  the  feet  of 
many  generations,   and   damp   and  mossy 
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with  being  under  the  trees  and  com- 
pletely hidden  from  the  sun.  At  the 
side,  at  intervals,  were  mouldering  moss- 
grown  stone  benches ;  and  hanging  so 
low  over  them,  that  they  had  to  stoo^)  to 
avoid  them,  were  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  still  in  this  sheltered  spot  thickly 
enough  covered  with  leaves  to  keep  the 
path  almost  in  darkness.  Look  behind 
or  before,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  the  damp,  mossy  steps,  nothing  to  be 
heard  but  the  rustle  of  the  wind  in  the 
remaining  leaves. 

"  Is  this  the  only  way  to  the  church  ? " 
asked  Diana. 

"Yes,  unless  you  go  by  the  road,  which 
takes  you  three  or  four  miles  round.  In 
winter   it    is   often   so    slippery   that    the 
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churcli  is  closed  for  weeks,  no  one  will 
venture." 

''They  should  toboggan,"  she  said,  with 
a  sudden  vivid  recollection  of  the  favourite 
amusement  of  her  childhood.  "It  is  a 
capital  place." 

Just  then  they  cleared  the  hundred  and 
fiftieth  step,  and  came  out  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wood. 

"  What  a  place  !  "  cried  Diana  ;  "  it  is  the 
end  of  the  world." 

She  could  not  have  described  the  place 
better.  They  stood  in  a  small,  deep 
valley  or  basin  ;  high  hills,  covered  only 
with  grass  or  heather,  now  brown  and 
withered,  rose  on  every  side.  There  was 
no  house  in  sight,  no  animal,  only  a  little 
old  church — one  end  of  it  a  reclaimed  bit 
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of  the  old  priory  which  had  once  stood 
there.  On  the  other  side  of  the  church, 
almost  washing  it,  ran  the  river,  and  its 
sullen  roar  was  all  that  broke  the  deep 
silence.  Diana  could  hear  her  heart  beat ; 
it  was  an  uncanny  place,  not  one  in  which 
she  liked  to  think  of  being  alone  with 
Eupert.  She  was  glad  when  she  remem- 
bered that  the  parson  was  there  too. 

She  looked  round  her,  and  as  far  as  she 
could  see,  the  Nuns'  Walk  was  indeed  the 
only  outlet.  She  thought  of  being  here 
alone  at  night  with  the  moonlight  silver- 
ing the  river,  and  the  shadows  of  these 
great  hills  all  around,  the  only  sign 
of  humanity  this  little  grey,  deserted 
church,  with  rusty  iron  gate  and  church- 
yard all  choked  up  with  weeds  and  thorns. 
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It  was  like  an  enchanted  place,  and  the 
only  way  out  was  by  the  haunted  Nuns' 
Walk. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  this  place  ? "  she 
asked,  and  her  voice  seemed  almost  a 
shout. 

"  St  John's  in  the  Wilderness,"  answered 
her  cousin,  mechanically. 

"It  is  a  fit  name.  Let  us  go  and  ex- 
plore the  church  ;    will  it  be  open  ?  " 

"  I  expect  so ;  the  parson  is  there,  you 
know." 

They  walked  across  the  grass  to  the 
church,  the  rusty  gate  yielded  to  their 
pressure,  and  announced  their  coming  by 
a  hoarse  creak;  they  passed  through,  and 
stood  in  the  churchyard.  Diana  walked 
round,  stumbling  over  gravestones  hidden 
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in  the  long  grass,  and  deciphering  such 
epitaphs  as  she  could.  The  tombstones 
were  old  and  moss-grown,  and  she  got 
little  for  her  pains,  finding  out  nothing 
except  that  the  dwellers  in  St  John's  in 
the  Wilderness  lived  to  a  very  ripe  old 
age ;  two  of  them,  at  least,  had  seen  a 
hundred  years,  and  had  both  survived  four 
wives  and  a  large  number  of  children. 
Eupert  did  not  accompany  her  on  this 
tour  of  inspection.  He  stood  silent  and 
sullen,  a  frown  on  his  brow,  and  his  face 
absolutely  colourless  as  he  watched  her 
moving  about  among  the  graves.  He 
roused  himself  after  a  while,  and  looked 
at  his  watch.     Then  he  called  to  her — 

"It   is   getting   late,   Diana,    let   us    go 
inside." 
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She  came  and  walked  with  him  to  the 
church  door.  He  pushed  it  open  for 
her  to  enter,  but  on  the  threshold  she 
lingered  and  took  another  look  into 
the  valley.  The  hills  brooded  in  silence, 
the  valley  slept  at  their  feet,  the  sky 
was  glooming  over,  and  the  grey  clouds 
seemed  almost  to  touch  their  summits. 
A  low  wind  had  arisen,  and  moaned  round 
the  church ;  the  river,  invisible  from  where 
they  were,  rushed  and  swirled  along.  It 
was  a  strange  and  dreary  scene.  Yet 
Diana  looked  at  it  as  if  she  could  not 
tear  herself  away,  but  Rupert  shivered, 
and  said — 

"  Come  in,  Diana." 

"Yes,  it  will  rain  before  night,  perhaps 
before  we  get  home,"  she  answered,  going 
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in,  and  the  door  fell  to  behind  them 
with  a  loud  clanQ*  which  echoed  throuo^h 
the  building. 

As  a  piece  of  architecture,  or  the  ex- 
pression of  an  idea,  the  church  was  beneath 
contempt.  Bare  plastered  walls,  blank, 
white  windows,  and  high,  painted  pews, 
were  its  prevailing  features.  The  floor 
was  flagged  with  tombstones ;  in  parts  it 
had  sunk ;  everywhere  it  was  damp  and 
greenish ;  the  same  green  shade  was  in 
places  creeping  over  the  walls ;  a  damp 
earthy  odour  penetrated  the  atmosphere. 
A  thoroughly  commonplace  church  it  was, 
without  one  remarkable  feature,  yet  to 
her  dying  day  Diana  could  describe  every 
detail  in  its  arrano-ement,  as  if  it  stood 
bodily  before  her  eyes. 
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"The  clergyman  is  not  here,"  she  said, 
looking  round. 

"He  will  come  directly,"  said  Eupert. 

She  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
church,  peeped  into  the  font,  which  was 
carved  in  rather  a  curious  way,  laid 
her  hand  on  the  bell-rope,  and  looked  up 
the  yawning  space  of  the  tower ;  then 
turning  round,  she  saw  Eupert  walking 
to  meet  a  man  clad  in  a  white  surplice, 
who  was  coming  out  of  the  vestry. 

She  stood  looking  at  them  for  a  minute, 
and  then  came  along  the  church  to  the 
chancel,  where  they  were  standing.  As 
she  came,  she  had  time  to  see  that 
the  clergyman's  face  was  a  very  dis- 
agreeable one,  —  and  why  did  he  wear 
his  surplice?      A    feeling   of  terror   crept 
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over  lier,  and  she  felt  more  and  more 
uneasy. 

The  two  men  were  talking,  and  did  not 
notice  her  approach.  Rnpert  started  per- 
ceptibly when  he  heard  her  say — 

"  Is  there  going  to  be  a  service  ? " 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,"  turning  to  her. 
"  This  is  Jones,  rector  of  St  John's  in  the 
AYilderness." 

She  bowed  slightly,  ignoring  the  Eev. 
Jones's  outstretched  hand,  which  did  not 
look  particularly  clean. 

"  Is  there  going  to  be  a  service  ? "  she 
repeated. 

Mr  Jones  looked  at  Eupert,  who  was 
now  flushed  instead  of  pale. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "there  is." 

"  Where  is  the  congregation  ? " 
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"  We  are  the  congregation." 

She  drew  her  brows  together. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  The  service  is 
not  being  held  for  us  alone,  is  it  ? " 

"Yes,  for  us  alone;  you  have  exactly 
hit  it." 

"Then  what  kind  of  a  service  is  it 
going  to  be  ? " 

"A  marriage  service." 

The  words  struck  her  dumb ;  she  looked 
straight  at  him  in  silence.  Then  she 
pulled  herself  together,  and  said — 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Is  it  some  kind 
of  joke  you  have  got  up  ? " 

"There  is  no  joke  about  it,  it  is  solemn 
earnest.  You  and  I  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried.    Jones  here  is  going  to  marry  us." 

"  Is  this  what  you  brought  me  here  for  ?  " 
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*'  Precisely." 

"The  whole  thing  was  just  a  trick?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  tricks. 
I  asked  you  to  marry  me,  and  you  would 
not.  I  saw  you  meant  it,  and  as  I  am 
determined  to  have  you,  I  have  taken  my 
own  way  of  securing  my  end.  I  have 
brought  you  here,  and  you  only  leave 
this  church  as  my  wife." 

"  Here  I  "  Her  heart  sank  as  she  thought 
of  the  loneliness,  the  utter  desolation  of 
the  place.  She  dared  not  dwell  upon 
it.  She  cast  off  the  recollection  of  the 
Nuns'  Walk,  and  this  hidden  valley 
amongst  the  hills.  She  forced  herself  to 
speak  quietly. 

"You  might  have  saved  yourself  the 
trouble.     I  will  not  marry  you  here  any 
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more  than  in  Garshill  church,  or  any- 
where else.  Even  if  I  consented,  it  would 
not  be  a  true  marriage  without  banns, 
and  at  this  hour." 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that ; 
I  have  a  special  licence.  We  can  be  mar- 
ried at  any  time,  and  in  any  place.  I 
have  been  very  busy  since  you  did  me 
the  honour  of  refusing  me  that  day  at 
the  Flemings'." 

"  Your  special  licence  is  of  no  use  with- 
out my  consent,  and  if  you  keep  me  here 
for  ever,  I  will  never  give  it.  I  knew 
you  were  not  a  good  man,  Kupert,  but 
I  did  not  think  you  were  as  bad  as 
this." 

"  Don't  let  your  tongue  go  too  fast. 
Kemember  you  are  wholly  in  my  power." 
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"  You  are  quite  mistaken  if  you  think 
you  can  frighten  me  into  doing  what  you 
wish." 

"  Keep  up  your  courage  by  all  means ; 
it  is  easy  now  at  the  beginning,  and  while 
it  is  still  broad  daylight ;  but  we  will  see 
if  you  keep  the  same  tone  when  it  is 
getting  dark,  and  you  are  tired  of  being 
here." 

"  Long  before  then  they  will  have  sent 
from  the  Abbey.  I  left  word  where  we 
were  going." 

"  I  know  you  did ;  but  you  see  I  have 
not  brought  you  to  the  place  I  said  I 
should.  They  don't  know  where  we  are — 
no  one  does,  except  ourselves  and  the 
people  who  will  witness  our  marriage,  and 
who  will  do  just  what  I  tell  them.      At  the 
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Abbe}^,  it  will  be  dinner-time  before  tbey 
begin  to  wonder  where  we  are.  It  will 
take  them  hours  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  go  to  Stanton  in  search  of  us,  and 
when  they  don't  find  us  there,  they  will 
conclude  we  have  run  away  together. 
By  that  time  the  night  will  be  far  spent, 
and  the  day  at  hand.  By  daylight  every 
one  will  know  what  has  happened, — there 
are  servants  at  the  Abbey, — and  then  you 
will  be  obliged  to  marry  me,  so  that  I 
am  sure  of  you  any  way." 

"  Then  you  never  intended  to  go  to 
Stanton  ? " 

"  Never." 

"  I  understand  you,"  she  said,  quite 
quietly.  "You  are  perfectly  bad,  and 
also   a   perfect   coward.      But   do   not   for 
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one  instant  suppose  that  anything  you 
or  an}^  one  else  can  do, — not  all  the  evil 
tongues  or  cleverly  contrived  situations 
in  the  world  will  induce  me  to  marry 
you.      I  never  will." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  had 
recovered  his  nerve  and  presence  of  mind 
and  all  his  ready  resource. 

"My  dear  girl,"  he  said,  "don't  talk  in 
that  way ;  it  does  no  good.  Call  me  a 
villain,  if  it  will  relieve  your  feelings,  but 
don't  say  you  will  never  consent  to  marry 
me,  because  you  will.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that  you  shall  be  my  wife,  and 
when  I  make  up  my  mind  to  have  any- 
thing, I  get  it  sooner  or  later,  eh,  Jones  ? 
Of  course,  the  sooner  the  better  for  every 
one  concerned." 
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"I  have  nothing  but  loathing  for  you. 
I  would  sooner  die  than  marry  you." 

"Far  be  it  from  me  to  place  the  very 
slightest  restraint  upon  your  tongue,  but 
I  imagine  that  when  we  are  man  ana 
wife  you  will  scarcely  like  to  remember 
that  you  once  said  such  things ;  and  in 
the  long-run,  my  wife  you  most  assuredly 
will  be." 

She  leaned  against  the  pew  by  which 
she  stood,  and  looked  round  the  church. 
The  sun  had  left  the  valley,  and  the  corners 
of  the  church  were  growing  shadowy.  The 
door  and  windows  were  shut,  heavy  grey 
clouds  sailed  through  the  sky,  and  the 
river  rushed  past. 

"  I  would  rather  throw  myself  into  the 
river  than  marry  you,"  she  said  at  last. 
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"  This  is  ctiildish,"  he  said,  frowning. 
"  Let  us  waste  no  more  words.  Jones, 
go  to  your  place,  and,  Diana,  give  me 
your  hand." 

Jones,  who  had  stood  a  silent  and  ap- 
parently indifferent  spectator  of  the  scene, 
went  to  the  altar  and  began  to  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  the  Prayer-book.  Eupert 
went  up  to  his  cousin  and  put  his  hand 
on  her  arm ;  she  started  erect,  and  recoiled 
as  if  he  had  struck  her. 

"  Do  not  touch  me,"  she  cried,  in  a  voice 
full  of  disgust  and  indignation. 

"  Do  not  be  ridiculous,  Diana,"  he  said, 
angrily ;  "do  at  once  as  I  ask  you." 

"  I  think  you  are  mad ! "  she  said,  in  a 
voice  which  was  not  quite  steady.  "  Have 
you  any  idea  of  what  it  is  you  want  to  do  ? 
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You  are  trying  to  commit  an  abominable 
sin,  and  that  man  who  calls  himself  a 
clergyman  is  as  wicked  as  you  are." 

"  I  want  to  marry  you,"  he  said,  folding 
his  arms  and  looking  full  in  her  face.  "  I 
asked  you  once,  and  you  refused  me ;  if  it 
will  please  your  fastidiousness  I  will  ask 
you  again.     Diana,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"No." 

"Then  I  will  take  you  by  force;  you 
see  it  comes  back  to  the  same  thing.  Now, 
come." 

He  took  a  step  towards  her  as  he  spoke, 
and  she  put  out  her  hand,  saying — 

"  Stay  where  you  are.  I  forbid  you  to 
come  one  step  nearer." 

For  all  answer,  he  seized  her  hand  and 
covered  it  with  kisses. 
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''  Kupert !  "  slie  cried,  struggling  to  free 
herself,  "  loose  my  hand  at  once, — at  once, 
I  say.  You  shall  not  touch  me, — you  dare 
not.     Rupert,  you  coward  !  " 

She  could  say  no  more.  He  held  her 
tight  in  his  arms,  her  head  was  on  his 
shoulder,  and  he  was  covering  her  face, 
her  neck,  her  still  resisting  hands,  with 
kisses  which  stung  and  burned  her,  and 
filled  her  with  an  ever-increasing  loathing 
for  him. 

"Now,  will  you  marry  me?"  he  asked, 
when  at  last  he  set  her  free,  and  she  sank 
faint,  breathless,  and  trembling  upon  a 
seat. 

She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart  and 
tried  to  say  one  word  which  should  repeat 
her  former  answers,  but  she  could  not — no 
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sound  would  come ;  she  could  only  shake 
Iter  head. 

"  Do  not  drive  me  desperate/'  he  said. 
"  My  blood  is  up,  and  if  you  provoke  me 
far  enough,  I  could  do  murder — anything. 
Don't  look  upon  Jones  as  a  protection.  He 
will  do  what  I  tell  him,  and  will  see  and 
know  just  as  much  as  I  wish  him  to.  You 
had  better  make  up  your  mind  at  once." 

She  said  nothing.  Her  head  was  bowed 
upon  the  ledge  of  the  pew,  her  face  hidden. 
She  was  not  crying,  nor  did  she  tremble, 
only  from  time  to  time  a  long  shiver  shook 
her  figure. 

Kupert  looked  down  upon  her.  How 
frail  was  her  figure,  how  indomitable  her 
spirit !  He  was  moved  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  he  began  to  speak  gently  and  persuas- 
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ively,  but  she  still  made  no  sign.  But 
for  that  ever-recurring  shiver,  she  might 
have  been  dead. 

He  talked  long ;  the  shadows  lengthened, 
the  daylight  waned,  the  dusk  crept  on 
apace.  At  last  he  began  to  get  alarmed  at 
her  silence  and  motionlessness,  and  said — 

"Diana,  are  you  ill?  Speak  one  word 
to  me." 

"  Leave  me,"  she  said,  without  raising 
her  head ;  "let  me  go,  or  leave  me." 

"  You  consent  ? "  he  cried,  taking  courage 
from  her  languid  voice. 

"  I  can  do  nothing,"  she  said,  slowly 
raising  herself.  "  I  beg  of  you  to  leave 
me  and  let  me  think." 

Eupert  went  into  the  vestry,  to  which 
Mr  Jones  had  betaken  himself  some  time 
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before  this.  They  spoke  together  for  a 
while  and  then  he  came  back. 

"  We  are  going  to  the  rectory ;  we  shall 
be  away  some  time.  When  we  come  back, 
I  hope  you  will  have  seen  the  uselessness 
of  refusing  any  longer." 

She  said  nothing,  and  they  left  her 
sitting  there  and  went  out.  She  heard 
the  door  bang  and  the  key  turn  in  the 
lock,  then  the  groan  of  the  churchyard 
gate,  then  nothing  but  the  river. 

She  drew  a  deep  breath  and  stood  up. 
She  trembled  all  over  with  the  effort,  but 
she  felt  stronger  when  she  had  made  it. 
Broken  and  exhausted  she  was,  but  her 
head  was  clear ;  and  it  had  occurred  to  her 
that  if  she  were  alone  she  might  find  some 
way  of  escaping  from  the   church.      She 
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thoroughly  explored  the  building,  only  to 
find  every  means  of  escape  closed. 

As  she  stood  resting  from  her  labours 
and  swallowing  her  disappointment,  she 
remembered  the  vestry,  and  with  a  new 
hope  in  her  heart  she  went  there.  She 
tried  the  door — it  was  locked ;  the  window 
was  too  little,  even  could  she  have  re- 
moved the  small,  leaded  panes.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  stood  a  table  covered 
with  a  litter  of  things;  she  passed  her 
hands  amongst  them  and  touched  a  key. 
She  caught  it  up  and  tried  to  fit  it  into 
the  lock.  It  fitted,  but  was  too  strong 
and  stifi" — she  could  not  turn  it.  She  tried 
again  and  again,  tearing  her  skin  and 
bruising  her  flesh,  and  all  in  vain.  She 
stamped  her  foot,  and  clenched  her  hands 
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in  rage  and  desperation.  To  be  so  near 
escape  and  yet  as  far  as  ever  from  it. 
She  wound  her  handkerchief  round  the  key 
and  then  her  skirt ;  she  made  a  mighty 
effort,  straining  every  muscle  and  nerve, 
and  the  key  moved  and  slipped  back, 
moved  again  and  turned.  The  door 
opened  with  the  rebound  of  the  lock,  she 
felt  the  fresh  night  wind  blow  on  her  face. 
She  was  free. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

DIANA   AND    SUSAN. 

She  drew  a  long  breath  and  took  a  few 
steps  away  from  the  church,  as  if  to  as- 
sure herself  that  she  was  really  outside 
it,  then  she  looked  round  her.  It  was 
lighter  here  than  in  that  dismal  little 
building,  and  she  had  no  difficulty  in 
taking  her  bearings  as  far  as  she  knew 
them.  There  was  the  wood  which  covered 
one  side  of  the  valley,  and  that  gap 
in  the  trees  was  the  entrance  to  the 
Nuns'   Walk.*    It  was   the  only  way  out 
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of  the  valley  of  wliicli  she  knew,  but  she 
felt  she  would  rather  run  the  risk  of 
losing  her  way  than  venture  there.  Her 
cousin  would  return  to  the  church  that 
way,  and  if  she  met  him,  it  was  not  dark 
enough  to  hide  her  from  him.  She  de- 
cided to  climb  out  of  the  valley  at  an- 
other point,  and  make  her  way  to  the 
river.  As  long  as  she  kept  by  its  side, 
she  could  not  lose  herself. 

She  lost  no  time  in  doing  this.  She 
climbed  the  steep  hill  all  in  a  breath,  and 
when  she  reached  the  top,  found  herself, 
as  she  had  hoped,  some  distance  from  the 
wood.  She  had  formed  a  kind  of  plan 
while  she  was  alone  in  the  church,  and 
although  she  felt  that  it  was  rather  des- 
perate, she  could  not  tell  wlj^t  else  to  do. 
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She  was  determined  not  to  go  back  to  the 
Abbey ;  nothing  should  induce  her  to  place 
herself  under  the  same  roof  with  Kupert. 
She  had  her  purse  in  her  pocket,  and  it 
happened  to  have  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  it.  Her  intention  was  to  make 
her  way  on  foot  to  Bellingham,  and  take 
the  first  train  she  could  get  to  AVhitfield. 
There  she  would  stay  with  Amy  Cartwright 
until  Mrs  Burland  should  return  home. 
She  knew  that  if  she  found  the  right  road, 
it  would  probably  take  her  nearly  all 
night  to  walk  to  Bellingham,  but  she  felt 
she  would  rather  pass  the  night  out  of 
doors  than  go  back  to  the  Abbey. 

She  set  out  bravely  in  the  direction 
which  she  believed  would  bring  her  out 
on  the  road  along  which   she  had  driven 
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in  the  morning,  though  at  a  point  much 
lower  down  than  the  rectory.  She  would 
thus  get  a  good  start  of  Kupert,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  discovered  her  escape 
and  was  returning  home  it  would  be 
quite  dark  and  she  could  easily  elude  him, 
as  the  dogcart  would  give  her  notice  of  his 
approach. 

She  walked  for  some  time  and  then 
stood  still ;  she  was  very  tired,  and  a  faint, 
sick  feeling  was  creeping  over  her.  Joined 
to  the  fact  that  she  had  gone  through  great 
agitation,  she  had  since  her  early  break- 
fast eaten  nothing  but  a  couple  of  small 
sandwiches.  She  was  exhausted  from  want 
of  food,  her  knees  trembled,  her  head 
swam. 

She     made     an     efiort    to    collect    her 
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strength  and  looked  about  her.  It  was 
dark  now,  and  she  did  not  know  where 
she  was.  There  was  no  sound.  She  did 
not  even  hear  the  river,  and  she  feared  she 
had  wandered  from  instead  of  towards  it. 
The  rain  had  begun,  and  beat  in  thick 
blinding  masses  on  her  face.  If  she  could 
have  remembered  from  which  quarter  the 
wind  had  blown  in  the  morning,  she 
would  have  had  some  clue  as  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  she  wished  to  go.  But 
though  she  strove  hard  to  think  she 
could  not;  her  thoughts  went  round  and 
round  in  a  disordered  whirl,  and  she  could 
concentrate  them  on  nothing.  She  walked 
on  again  for  a  while,  and  then  the  thought 
came  to  her  that  she  might  be  retracing 
her  steps,   and  would  presently  find  her- 
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self  once  more  in  Eupert's  clutclies.  The 
idea  filled  her  with  frantic  horror  and 
loathing,  and  in  her  panic  she  almost 
turned  and  walked  back. 

She  strained  her  eyes  through  the  mist 
and  darkness,  but  she  could  see  nothing — 
not  the  outline  of  a  hill,  or  the  glimmer 
of  a  light  from  a  house ;  there  was  not 
a  sound — she  was  alone  on  the  mountains. 
She  stood  for  some  time,  afraid  to  go 
either  back  or  forward,  feeling  her  limbs 
grow  heavier  and  her  head  lighter,  while 
the  thick  fine  rain  soaked  into  her  cloth- 
ing and  chilled  her,  till  she  shook  with 
cold. 

So  she  went  on  for  some  time,  now 
standing,  now  walking  a  few  yards,  until 
she  could  stand  no  longer,  and  sank  in  a 
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heap  on  the  ground  in  the  shadow  of  a 
stone  wall. 

She  did  not  know  how  long  she  had 
been  there ;  she  had  heard  nothing,  seen 
nothing,  when  suddenly  a  man's  voice 
said  close  to  her — 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?     Are  you  ill  ? " 

She  had  half  risen  at  the  sound  of  a 
mans  voice,  but  before  he  had  finished 
speaking,  she  had  staggered  to  her  feet, 
saying— 

"Mr  Garthwaite!     Oh,  thank  God!" 

"Diana!"  he  cried.  What  are  you 
doing  here  ?     Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  I  have  lost  my  way." 

"You  are  nowhere  near  the  road  to 
Garshill.     What  has  happened  ? '' 

"  Give  me  your  hand.     Let  me  feel  you 
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are  really  here,  tlien  I  will  tell  you  as  well 
as  I  can." 

He  took  her  hand  and  drew  it  within 
his  arm,  saying — 

"  You  are  wet  through,  and  you  tremble 
like  a  leaf.  You  must  not  stand  still. 
Walk  a  little  way,  and  as  you  feel  inclined, 
tell  me  what  has  happened." 

"  But  where  are  you  taking  me  to,  which 
way  are  you  going  ?  It's  all  dark  ;  I  don't 
know  where  I  am." 

"  Where  do  you  wish  to  go  to  ? " 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  head,  she  felt 
dizzy  and  confused;  but  for  his  support 
she  must  have  fallen. 

"  I  don't  know,  I  can't  think,"  she 
answered,  in  a  faint,  broken  voice.  "Not 
to  the  Abbey — anywhere  else." 
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"You  are  not  fit  to  walk,"  he  said; 
"  but  my  house  is  close  by — can  you  walk 
a  very  little  way?  You  will  be  safe 
there,  and  can  tell  me  just  what  you 
please." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  she  said,  wearily. 
"Yes,  let  me  go  there." 

They  walked  on  a  little  way,  slowly 
and  heavily,  each  step  costing  her  a  great 
effort,  and  then  she  said — 

"You  always  come  when  I  am  in 
trouble.  Why  are  you  here  ?  Where 
were  you  going  ? " 

I  was  going  home,  I  had  been  to  Keld. 
Some  people  are  staying  at  the  inn  there, 
and  my  cousin  Susan  supplies  them  with 
farm  stuff.  To-day  she  was  busy  with 
other  things,  and  I  saw  it  was  going  to 
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rain,  so  I  took  the  basket  from  her.  I 
was  on  my  way  home,  and  was  getting 
through  the  stile,  when  I  saw  something 
lying  on  the  ground.  It  did  not  move. 
1  touched  it,  and  found  it  was  human — a 
woman,  and  I  spoke.     You  answered. 

She  gave  him  an  outline  of  what  had 
happened  to  herself  She  was  tired  and 
weak,  and  there  were  long  pauses  between 
her  words,  but  she  told  enough  to  enable 
him  to  understand  what  had  taken  place. 
At  the  end  she  repeated  that  she  would 
not  return  to  the  Abbey. 

"  You  must  not  go  back,"  he  said,  in 
the  authoritative  tone  he  had  often  used 
in  speaking  to  her  at  Jacewo.  *'In 
another  minute  we  shall  be  at  my  house, 
and  it  is  w^ell,  for  I  see  you  can  walk  no 
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further.  My  cousin  will  attend  to  you 
and  prepare  you  a  room.  Take  no  more 
thought  for  anything  until  to  -  morrow, 
when  you  will  be  rested  and  able  to 
think." 

As  he  spoke  they  turned  a  corner  and 
heard  the  rush  of  the  stream,  the  thunder 
of  the  fall  below  them.  John  pushed 
open  a  gate,  and  led  her  up  a  narrow 
garden-path  to  the  door. 

Susan  had  been  busy  all  day,  and  it 
had  been  a  great  relief  to  her  when  John 
offered  to  carry  her  basket  of  butter  and 
eggs  and  fowls  to  Keld.  She  watched 
him  go,  and  could  not  repress  a  smile  at 
the  contrast  between  his  unfarmerlike  ap- 
pearance and  the  rusticity  of  the  errand 
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on  which  he  was  bound.  But  it  was  a 
proud  and  tender  smile,  and  there  was  a 
moisture  in  her  eyes  as  she  turned  away, 
murmuring — 

"He  is  good.  He's  the  manliest  man 
that  ever  lived." 

Her  work  was  done  by  six  o'clock,  and 
she  made  up  the  fire  and  tidied  the 
kitchen  for  John's  return.  She  drew  his 
chair  to  the  fire,  and  put  his  slippers 
before  it,  laid  the  table  for  supper,  and 
put  on  the  porridge-pan.  The  plates  and 
basins  were  new  and  whole,  and  pretty  to 
look  at.  Then  she  drew  up  her  own  chair 
and  settled  to  her  sewing. 

All  her  thoughts  ran  on  John — it  was 
inevitable,  there  was  no  one  else  to  think 
about;  and  she  went  over,  for  the  thou- 
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sanclth  time,  all  the  kindness  lie  had 
shown  her  since  he  had  come  home,  the 

''  Little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love," 

which  cost  him  nothing,  coming  spon- 
taneously as  he  drew  breath,  but  which 
were  all  the  world  to  her. 

From  John  her  thoughts  turned  to 
Diana  Wentworth,  this  teasing  creature, 
of  whom  John  had  told  her,  but  whom 
she  had  never  seen,  and  whom  she  would 
rather  have  seen  than  any  other  woman 
in  the  world,  not  excepting  the  Queen 
herself. 

Time  passed.  The  fire  glowed  and  the 
clock  ticked.  Although  the  rain  made  no 
sound,  Susan  knew  it  was  raining,  and  she 
wondered  what  made  John  so  late :  it  did 
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not  usually  take  him  so  long  to  go  to  Keld 
and  back. 

Five  minutes  later  slie  lieard  his  step 
and  his  voice,  and  she  laid  down  her  work 
to  listen.  To  whom  could  he  be  speaking  ? 
Visitors  never  came  to  Becktop  Farm,  and 
then  she  heard  another  voice  reply,  and 
she  rose  from  her  chair  with  fast-beating 
heart,  and  a  curious  thrill  passing  through 
her.  For  it  was  a  woman's  voice,  and  she 
knew  whose  it  was. 

John  came  in  first,  Diana  following  with 
dazzled  eyes,  and  a  sudden  feeling  of  shy- 
ness.    John  looked  stern  yet  happy. 

"  Come  in.  Miss  Went  worth,"  he  said ; 
"  do  not  be  afraid  of  soiling  my  cousin's 
clean   floor;"    for   he   had   seen   how   she 
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looked  first  at  her  own  dripping  garments 
and  then  at  the  spotless  flags  at  her  feet. 
"  I  have  already  done  it,  and  she  will  for- 
give us.  Susan,"  letting  his  eyes  fall  on 
his  cousin's  wonder-struck  face,  "this  is 
Miss  Wentworth,  whom  I  have  brought 
in  out  of  the  rain ;  can  you  find  her  some 
dry  things  ? " 

Many  women  would  have  resented  such 
an  introduction ;  but  besides  the  fact  that 
John  was  emphatically  "  master  in  his  own 
house,"  it  never  entered  Susan's  head  to 
say  him  nay. 

She  came  forward  to  the  girl,  who  stood 
near  the  door,  as  though  only  half  certain  of 
her  welcome  and  right  to  enter,  and  said — 

"  Will  you  come  to  the  fire.  Miss  Went- 
worth, please  ? " 
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"You  are  Mr  Garthwaite's  cousin?" 
asked  Diana,  as  she  came  up  to  the  glow- 
ing fire. 

"  Yes/'  answered  Susan,  not  shortly,  but 
because  habit  and  nature  had  combined  to 
make  her  chary  of  speech. 

"I  know  you  quite  well  by  name," 
holding  out  her  hand.  "Mr  Garth waite 
used  often  to  speak  of  you.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you ;  it  is  so  good  of  you  to  take 
me  in." 

Susan  took  the  slender  white  hand  in 
her  broad,  brown  one,  and  looking  up 
into  Diana's  face,  thought — 

"It's  no  wonder  he  loves  you.  I  shall 
never  think  of  him  again." 

Aloud  she  said,  as  she  knelt  down  and 
felt  Diana's  skirts — 
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"  I  am  very  glad  to  do  anything  for 
you,  Miss  Wentworth.  You  must  get  ojff 
these  wet  things.  If  you  will  come  up- 
stairs, I  will  give  you  some  dry  ones — if 
you  will  wear  mine,  that  is.  John,  put 
me  a  bit  of  fire  in  the  back-kitchen,  please, 
and  I  will  bring  Miss  Wentworth 's  things 
down  here. 

Despite  her  weariness,  and  the  feeling 
she  had  that  all  spirit  had  been  washed 
out  of  her,  she  could  not  repress  a  smile 
on  hearing  what  Susan  commanded  John 
to  do. 

When  Susan  came  down-stairs  ten  min- 
utes later,  with  Miss  Wentworth's  clothes 
hanging  over  her  arm,  she  found  the 
fire  in  the  back-kitchen  already  burning 
brightly,    and    John    standing    before   the 
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fire  in  the  living-room  with  an  eager  look 
upon  his  face. 

"Have  you  got  her  everything  she 
wants,  Susan  ? "  he  asked,  as  his  cousin 
began  hanging  the  wet  things  on  a  clothes- 
maiden. 

"  I've  got  her  everything  I  could,  John ; 
I  can  do  no  more." 

"  Of  course  you  can't.  Why  do  you 
speak  like  that  ?  Are  you  angry  about 
anything  ? " 

"  No ;  but,  John,  what  made  you  bring 
her?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  afterwards,  if  she  gives 
me  permission.  She  has  had  an  un- 
pleasant experience  at  the  Abbey,  and  will 
not  return  there." 

"But  her  mother  is  there.     People  don't 
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leave  tlieir  mothers  and  all  belonging  to 
them  in  that  way,"  said  Susan,  slowly. 

"It  is  not  an  ordinary  case.  I  quite 
approved  of  her  decision,  and  asked  her 
to  come  here ;   she  will  stay  all  night." 

*'But  how  did  she  get  into  the  Keld 
Koad  ?     "Was  she  coming  here  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens  !  no.  She  had  lost  her 
way.  I  cannot  tell  you  now,  you  must 
trust  me  till  to-morrow." 

"  And  she  will  stay  all  night  ? " 

*' Of  course;  she  could  not  go  out  again 
now.  "Will  you  give  her  your  room  ?  You 
can  have  mine ;  and  there's  a  mattress  on 
the  floor  of  the  little  slip  over  the  back- 
kitchen  that  will  do  for  me." 

"I  can  have  that.  Do  you  keep  your 
room." 
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"  No ;  arrange  it  as  I  say." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Susan;  and  then 
they  heard  Diana  coming  down -stairs,  and 
said  no  more. 

She  came  in  smiling  at  herself,  and  very 
quaintly  did  Susan's  homely  garments 
hang  upon  her.  John  made  her  take  his 
own  chair,  and  then  said — 

*'  It  is  our  supper- time.  Miss  Wentworth. 
Will  you  join  us  ? " 

"  If  you  will  wait  a  minute,"  said 
Susan,  "  I  will  make  Miss  Wentworth  some 
tea." 

"  Do  you  want  tea  ? "  asked  John. 

"What  are  you  going  to  have?"  asked 
Diana. 

"Porridge  and  milk,  and  bread  and 
cheese." 
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"  I  will  have  porridge,  too,  please ;  I 
like  it." 

They  drew  round  the  table  and  ate  to- 
gether. Diana,  in  the  peace  and  safety  of 
this  farm-kitchen,  felt  very  happy,  though 
in  a  dreamy,  languorous  way,  which  was  the 
result  of  all  she  had  just  gone  through. 
Susan  watched  her  and  John  closely.  She 
could  not  help  admiring  Diana's  ease  in 
these  strange  surroundings ;  and  John's 
manner  filled  her  with  pride  in  him.  He 
was  so  deferential  to  Diana,  yet  in  no  way 
humble ;  he  did  the  honours  of  the  homely 
fare  with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  he  were 
presiding  at  a  royal  banquet.  There  were 
no  apologies.  He  had  oflfered  her  his  hospi- 
tality, and  she  had  accepted  it ;  there  was 
no  room  for  apologies.     When  supper  was 
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over  and  tliey  drew  round  tlie  fire  again, 
John  said — 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Miss  Wentworth, 
that  you  might  like  your  mother  to  know 
you  are  in  safety.  I  will  walk  over  to  the 
Abbey  and  let  her  know  where  you  are." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  Diana,  with 
heightened  colour.  "  I  do  not  think  any 
one  but  my  cousin  Gertrude  will  be  really 
anxious." 

"Still  you  owe  it  to  them  to  let  them 
know  where  you  are." 

"Yes,  perhaps,"  she  said,  after  an  in- 
stant's reflection.  "  If  you  will  go,  I  shall 
be  very  grateful  to  you ;  but  please  see 
my  uncle,  he  is  the  right  person,  I  think." 

"  I  will  see  Mr  Meredith,"  he  said,  rising, 
"and  if  you  have  any  message  I  will  de- 
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liver  it ;  but  first  let  me  assure  you  that 
my  house  and  myself  are  at  your  command." 

"  I  have  no  message,  except  that  on  no 
consideration  will  I  go  back  to  the  Abbey. 
If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to — to  let  me 
stay  here  to-night,"  she  went  on  with  some 
hesitation,  "I  will  not  trouble  you  longer. 
To-morrow  I  will  go  to  a  friend  at  Whit- 
field. For  the  rest — please  act  and  speak 
as  you  think  best,  I  know  it  will  be  right. 
It  is  very  good  of  you  to  go,"  she  con- 
cluded ;  "  I  wish  it  were  not  so  wet." 

He  laughed  at  her  concern,  took  his 
coat  and  hat  from  the  peg  where  they 
hung  and  set  ofi",  leaving  the  two  women 
together. 

Susan  saw  him  go  with  terror.  In  spite 
of  Diana's  cordial  manner,  which  she   in- 
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stinctively  felt  to  be  perfectly  sincere,  she 
was  overwhelmed  by  Miss  Wentwortli's , 
whole  personality.  She  wondered  what 
she  could  find  to  talk  about,  and  she  ex- 
pected to  find  the  time  of  John's  absence 
very  long  indeed.  She  had  taken  up  her 
sewing  again,  and  now  sat  with  her  eyes 
bent  upon  it,  racking  her  brains  for  some- 
thing to  say.  Diana  saved  her  the  trouble 
by  speaking  first. 

"  Please  put  down  your  sewing,  Miss 
Garthwaite.  You  make  me  feel  so  idle, 
and  yet  I  can  do  nothing." 

"My  name  is  not  Garth w^aite,"  said 
Susan,  as  she  laid  aside  her  work,  feeling 
that  she  would  best  please  John  by  com- 
plying with  all  Diana's  wishes. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Miss  Went- 
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worth;  "I  fancied  it  must  be,  as  you  are 
Mr  Garth  wait  e's  cousin." 

"Not  any  more  than  yours  is  Meredith." 

Diana  started  at  the  name  of  Meredith, 
which  might  so  easily  have  been  hers 
that  afternoon ;  and  she  w^ent  on  rather 
hurriedly — 

"What  is  your  name?  What  must  I 
call  you  ? " 

"  My  name  is  Morrison ;  but  call  me 
Susan — everybody  does." 

"  Susan  Morrison,"  repeated  Diana ;  "  it 
is  a  pretty  name.  Tell  me  something 
about  your  cousin,  Susan.  Have  you  lived 
here  always?  Was  he  always  what  he  is 
now,  so  good  and  brave  ?  Do  you  know 
that  this  is  the  third  time  he  has  come  to 
my  help  when  I  was  in  great  need  ? " 
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"He  was  always  good,"  replied  Susan, 
rather  sententiously ;  "  and  I  have  lived 
here  nearly  all  my  life." 

*'Are  these  his  books?"  asked  Diana 
again,  as  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
some  book-shelves  in  the  corner  between 
the  fireplace  and  the  window. 

Susan  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
Diana  rose  and  went  to  the  shelves,  where 
she  stood  for  some  time  looking  at  the 
books,  turning  over  the  leaves,  reading 
passages  to  herself,  and  smiling  from  time 
to  time.  While  she  was  so  engaged,  Susan 
looked  at  her  often,  and  each  time  she 
looked  the  beautiful  face  appeared  more 
beautiful,  softer,  more  womanly.  A  little 
sadness  overspread  it  at  last,  which  grew 
and  grew  until  the  whole  face  was  over- 
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shadowed,  and  with  a  sigh  Diana  closed 
the  book  in  which  she  had  been  readino- 
and  returned  to  her  chair,  where  she  sat 
in  silence  looking  into  the  fire.  Presently 
she  stretched  herself  upright  and  looked 
across  at  Susan,  saying — 

''  Susan,  it  is  good  to  be  here ;  don't  you 
think  so  ? " 

"It  is  my  home,"  replied  Susan. 

''  Yes ;  but  that  is  not  the  reason. 
There  is  something  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  people  who  live  here  spread  some- 
thing of  their  spirit  through  the  place,  so 
that  when  they  are  away  they  seem  to  be 
still  here.     It  feels  like  my  home,  too." 

She  was  speaking  in  a  low,  dreamy  tone, 
more  to  herself  than  to  Susan.  Probably 
she   had   forgotten   Susan's   presence,   and 
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would  have  been  startled  if  she  had  spoken. 
But  Susan  had  no  intention  of  speaking — 
she  could  not.  Diana's  last  words  had 
sent  a  thrill  through  her  heart  which  took 
away  all  her  breath,  and  opened  her  eyes 
so  that  she  said  within  herself — 

**  She  loves  him  as  well  as  he  loves  her. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time  now,  when 
they  understand  one  another." 
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JUDGMENT. 

John  reached  the  Abbey  and  asked  for  Mr 
Meredith.  He  was  taken  to  the  library 
and  left  there  for  some  little  time.  He  did 
not  sit  down.  He  had  often  told  himself 
that  no  consideration  would  induce  him 
to  enter  this  house ;  yet  here  he  was  for 
Diana's  sake.  The  door  opened  and  Guy 
came  in. 

"  You  cannot  see  Mr  Meredith,"  he  said, 
abruptly.  "  Your  business,  whatever  it  is, 
must  be  transacted  with  me." 
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"The  business  is  not  my  own,  and  my 
instructions  were  to  see  Mr  Meredith.  I 
must  ask  you  to  let  me  carry  them  out  at 
once." 

"  In  seeing  me,  you  virtually  see  my 
father.     I  am  his  deputy  in  everything." 

"My  business  is  with  himself,  not  his 
deputy." 

He  gained  his  end.  After  a  little  more 
parleying  he  was  taken  into  Mr  Meredith's 
private  room  and  there  left  alone  with 
him. 

He  related  his  story  briefly,  as  he  had 
heard  it  from  Diana.  Mr  Meredith  heard 
him  in  silence.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
said — 

"My  niece,  Miss  Wentworth,  at  your 
house  !     This  is  incredible.     Eing  the  bell. 
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if  you  please.  "  Gruy,"  lie  went  on,  when 
his  eldest  son  had  been  summoned  and 
had  appeared,  "do  you  hear  this?  Is  this 
story  about  Eupert  true  ?  " 

*'  I  believe  it  is,  sir,"  answered  Guy. 
"  Rupert  has  just  come  in,  and  he  says  he 
does  not  know  where  Diana  is." 

*'  Would  it  be  wise  to  send  for  him  ?  " 
"  I  think  not ;  he  is  rather  excited." 
This  meant  to  the  initiated  that  Rupert 
had  been  drinking.     Whether  John  under- 
stood it  in  that  sense  cannot  be  known,  for 
his  face  betrayed  nothing. 

"  I  will  see  him  to-morrow,  then ;  he  has 
been  guilty  of  the  grossest  misconduct ;  at 
present  we  must  consider  Diana's  position. 
I  have  just  been  told,"  with  a  glance  at 
John,  "that  she  is  at  Becktop  Farm." 
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"  Impossible  !  "  cried  Guy.  "  My  cousin 
would  not  so  far  forget  herself." 

"If  I  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  Miss  Wentworth,  and  if  my  house 
had  not  been  close  at  hand,  your  son 
would  have  had  her  life  to  answer  for/' 
said  John,  addressing  himself  to  Mr 
Meredith. 

"  Why  did  you  not  bring  her  here  to 
her  own  home  and  her  natural  protectors  ? " 
asked  Mr  Meredith.  "You  are  probably 
not  aware  that  in  taking  her  to  your 
house  you  are  placing  her  in  a  very 
unpleasant  position." 

"  Miss  Wentworth  was  exhausted.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to 
come  this  distance.  She  is  as  safe  in  my 
house   as   here,    and   she  will   remain   my 
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guest  as  long  as  she  chooses  so  to  honour 
me.  Her  message  to  you  is,  that  on  no 
consideration  will  she  return  here." 

Both  Mr  Meredith  and  Guy  coloured 
with  anger.  Diana,  now  grown  to  woman's 
estate,  and  supposed  to  have  attained  her 
full  measure  of  reason,  had  repeated  her 
offence  of  taking  the  law  into  her  own 
hands,  and  herself  deciding  how  far  her 
intercourse  with  her  relatives  should  go. 
They  could  scarcely  believe  what  they 
heard. 

*'  She  has  no  doubt  been  worked  upon 
by  some  hostile  influence,"  said  Gruy,  at 
last. 

"Miss  Wentworth's  decision  is  her  own," 
said  John,  quite  undisturbed. 

"  Then  why  are  you  here  ? " 
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"  Simply  to  set  you  free  from  any 
anxiety  you  might  have  felt  on  Miss 
Wentworth's  behalf." 

Guy  smiled  sarcastically,  as  though 
John's  report  could  scarcely  have  allayed 
their  anxiety. 

"Then  you  think,"  he  said,  "that  we 
shall  be  content  to  leave  my  cousin  where 
she  is  ? " 

John  smiled  as  he  answered,  "  I  imagine 
Miss  Wentworth  herself  will  finally  decide 
the  point." 

"Guy,  we  must  talk  this  over,"  said 
Mr  Meredith.  "Your  aunt  must  be  con- 
suited." 

Guy  showed  John  into  a  room  opening 
out  of  the  one  in  which  they  sat,  and 
Mrs  Wentworth  and  also  Gertrude  joined 
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them.  The  restraint  of  John's  presence 
being  removed,  the  subject  was  discussed 
more  freely  than  before.  Mr  Meredith 
and  Guy  were  bitterly  angry,  in  a  cold, 
self-contained  way.  For  the  sake  of  the 
family  Diana  must  be  rescued  from  her 
present  position,  and  the  whole  affair 
hushed  up  as  completely  as  possible. 
But  they  retained  the  right  to  judge 
her ;  and  the  judgment  was  a  harsh  and 
severe  one.  She  should  be  received 
amongst  them  again,  and  Eupert  should 
be  sent  from  home ;  but  she  had  dis- 
graced herself  and  them,  and  could  not 
stand  on  the  footing  she  once  had  done. 
There  must  be  no  intercourse  between  her 
and  Dora.  Something  would  certainly  leak 
out,    and   no   doubt    other   parents   would 
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object  to  her  as  an  associate  for  their 
daughters.  Mrs  Wentworth's  anger  was 
much  more  violent.  She  reproached  her 
brother  and  nephew  for  unnecessary  indul- 
gence. In  her  opinion  Diana  could  not 
expect  to  be  forgiven.  She  was  for  cutting 
her  daughter  adrift  at  once,  without  one 
attempt  to  rescue  her  from  the  degrada- 
tion to  which  she  had  sunk.  She  must 
be  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  in  her  own  way. 
For  her  own  part,  she  never  wished  to 
see  or  speak  to  her  daughter  again — she 
washed  her  hands  of  her.  Gertrude  said 
nothing — she  sat  and  wept,  silently  and 
bitterly.  The  family  council  was  a 
lengthy  one,  and  the  upshot  of  it  was 
the  following  letter,  written  by  Guy,  from 
his  father's  dictation  : — 
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*'My  dear  Diana,  —  It  is  with  the 
greatest  pain  I  have  heard  of  Eupert's 
conduct  towards  you  to  -  day.  The  fact 
that  he  is  my  own  son  shall  not  tell  in 
his  favour  when  I  see  him  to-morrow. 
At  present  we  are  concerned  with  yourself. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feeling  of 
us  all  at  the  extraordinary  step  you  have 
taken.  I  cannot  conceive  w^hat  has  in- 
duced you  to  so  entirely  forget  what  is 
due  to  both  your  relatives  and  yourself, 
as  to  have  placed  yourself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  man  from  whom  —  putting 
aside  the  difference  in  position,  which 
makes  all  social  intercourse  absolutely 
impossible — myself  and  my  family  have 
never  received  anything  but  the  grossest 
insolence  and  disrespect.     I  am  inexpres- 
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sibly  shocked  and  grieved  at  your  conduct 
in  this  matter,  and  fear  that  the  incident 
which  happened  long  ago,  and  which  we 
took  for  a  mere  bit  of  childish  defiance, 
did  really  indicate  your  true  character. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  prepared,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  overlook  even  this  last  de- 
plorable act.  I  send  this  letter  by  Guy, 
who  is  prepared  to  bring  you  home.  If 
you  return  with  him,  and  give  me  your 
solemn  word  of  honour  to  entirely  drop 
the  acquaintance  it  has  been  your  extra- 
ordinary caprice  to  cultivate  with  this 
man,  never  under  any  circumstances  to 
speak  to  or  hold  any  intercourse  with 
him,  you  shall  be  received  here  again,  not 
as  if  nothing  had  happened — that  could  not 
be — but  as  one  towards  whom  we  have  had 
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mucli  to  forgive.  If — which,  however,  I  can 
scarcely  belieye — you  reject  this  offer,  or  if 
you  persist  in  your  reckless  purpose  of  not 
returning  here  to-night,  all  must  be  at  an 
end  between  us ;  you  can  no  longer  be 
considered  a  member  of  this  family,  nor 
can  you  ever  enter  this  house  again.  The 
decision  you  have  to  make  is  a  very 
serious  one,  affecting  your  whole  future. 
Consider  well  before  you  make  it." 

This  letter  was  signed  by  both  Mrs 
Wentworth  and  Mr  Meredith,  and  then 
John  was  summoned  again,  and  that  part 
of  the  letter  relating  to  the  arrangement 
for  bringing  Diana  home  communicated 
to  him. 

Before  he  could   speak,   Gertrude   came 
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forward.  Up  to  this  point  awe  of  her 
father  and  brother  had  kept  her  silent, 
now  she  spoke. 

*'Papa/'  she  said,  in  a  voice  which 
trembled  a  little,  "do  not  think  I  wish 
to  dispute  your  opinion,  but  let  me  take 
that  letter  and   go   for   Diana   instead   of 

"Gertrude,  my  love,"  cried  Mrs  Went- 
worth,  "think  what  you  are  saying." 

John  turned  quickly  at  the  name.  He 
remembered  that  Diana  had  said  if  any  one 
were  anxious  about  her  it  would  be  her 
cousin  Gertrude.  He  looked  at  her,  and 
saw  a  fair  woman  with  a  face  full  of  a 
beautiful  yearning  and  affection.  Tears 
still  hung  on  her  eyelashes,  the  eyes 
themselves    were    sorrowful    and     heavy. 
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She  did  not  seem  to  see  him — she  looked 
appealingly  from  her  father  to  her  brother. 
He  had  been  going  to  speak,  refusing 
Guy's  services,  and  urging  his  own  readi- 
ness to  brins  Diana  home  if  she  decided 
to  come.  Now  he  was  silent,  and  hoped 
in  his  heart  that  Gertrude  would  be 
allowed  to  bring  the  letter.  Her  words 
were  followed  by  a  short  pause,  then  Mr 
Meredith  said — 

"  Impossible,  my  dear ;  let  Guy  go." 
And  Guy  said — "  It  is  kind   of  you  to 
offer  to  undertake  this  disagreeable  affair, 
Gertrude,  but  it  is  not  a  woman's  work." 

"It  is,"  cried  Gertrude;  "it  is  just  a 
woman's  work.  Diana  will  never  yield 
to  Guy,  he  will  only  harden  her.  That 
letter  is  just,  but  it  is  very  severe.     Diana 
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will  defy  you  when  she  has  read  it ;  there 
is  nothing  to  soften  her  in  it.  Let  me  go. 
I  know  her  better  than  any  of  you ;  she  is 
fonder  of  me ;  she  will  listen  to  me  when 
she  will  listen  to  no  one  else.  We  cannot 
let  her  go  without  one  effort.  If  aunty 
can  cast  off  her  own  child,  I  cannot  cast 
off  my  cousin.  She  has  done  wrong,  very 
wrong ;  but  if  any  one  can  prevail  with 
her  it  is  I.     Let  me  go. 

She  had  forgotten  John,  and  the  others 
did  not,  even  at  her  condemnation  of  her 
aunt,  remind  her  of  his  presence.  Perhaps 
they  were  all  realising  for  the  first  time 
that  there  are  ways  and  ways  of  doing 
everything — that  there  was  an  element  of 
tragedy  in  this  business  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  them;  that  outraged  family  pride 
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was  not  the  only  feeling  in  the  world 
which  must  be  respected.  John  stood 
aloof.  Gertrude  commanded  his  deepest 
reverence.  He  was  the  last  to  wish  to 
intrude  upon  such  sorrow. 

"  And  suppose  you  fail  ? "  said  her 
father,  after  a  long  silence. 

"  Then  I  fail,  but  at  least  I  shall  have 
done  my  best ;  and  even  if  I  fail,  I  must 
say  good-bye  to  her." 

"  It  seemed  tacitly  arranged  that  she 
should  go,  and  John  now  came  forward 
and  said — 

"I  will  walk  across  the  valley  —  I 
shall  be  home  as  soon  as  Miss  Meredith 
driving  round  by  the  road,  unless  your 
coachman  is  uncertain  about  the  way, 
then  I  could " 
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Gertrude  shrank  away  from  him,  in  a 
way  which  no  one  could  fail  to  see. 

"Oh  no,"  she  said,  hastily;  ''I  must  be 
alone." 

"  I  should  have  respected  your  solitude, 
Miss  Meredith,"  he  said,  gravely ;  "  I  could 
have  sat  with  the  coachman." 

Assuredly  he  had  never  thought  the  day 
would  come  when  he  would  voluntarily 
offer  to  drive  on  the  box  of  a  Meredith 
carriage  by  the  side  of  a  Meredith 
coachman. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  with  equal 
gravity;  "I  think  he  knows  the  way." 

Then  she  turned  to  her  brother,  saying — 

"Please  order  the  single  brougham  for 
me,  Guy,  and  I  will  go  and  get  ready." 

"My    dear    Gertrude,"    said    her    aunt, 
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arresting  her  on  her  way  to  the  door, 
"  do  stop  and  think  what  you  are  doing. 
You  are  going  on  a  wild-goose  chase  to 
heaven  knows  what  dreadful  place.  You 
have  heard  your  father's  letter,  in  which 
he  offers  to  treat  Diana  far  more  gener- 
ously than  she  deserves.  I  assure  you 
I  hesitated  before  signing  my  name  to 
anything  so  indulgent.  I  am  convinced 
you  will  do  no  good.  If  I  wash  my  hands 
of  her,  surely  you  may  do  the  same. 
She  has  behaved  with  shameful  deceit  and 
ingratitude  to  us  all,  and  in  spite  of  re- 
peated warning,  persists  in  rushing  head- 
long on  her  ruin.  She  deserves  the  worst 
which  can  befall  her." 

John    saw    the    shudder    which    shook 
Gertrude's  figure,  but  she  only  said — 
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"  I  cannot  argue  with  you,  aunty.  I 
want  to  get  off  as  quickly  as  possible ; 
please  do  not  delay  me." 

As  soon  as  she  had  left  the  room  John 
also  went.  No  one  spoke  to  him,  and 
he  went  out  into  the  large  hall  and  found 
it  empty.  He  rang  a  bell,  for  he  had 
still  a  purpose  to  fulfil,  and  to  the  servant 
who  answered  it  he  said — 

"  Where  is  Mr  Kupert  Meredith." 

"  In  the  billiard  -  room,  sir,"  answered 
the  man,  who  had  only  been  in  the  house 
a  week,  and  was  not  at  home  in  local 
distinctions. 

"  Take  me  to  him  quickly,"  said  John ; 
and  they  turned  down  a  passage  and 
presently  stopped  at  a  door. 

"  What  name,  sir  ? "  asked  the  footman. 
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''Never  mind  the  name;  stand  aside 
and  let  me  go  in." 

The  man  obeyed.  John  entered  the 
room  and  shut  the  door  after  him. 

Eupert  was  alone,  lounging  on  a  couch, 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  He  had  not 
heard  the  door  open ;  suddenly  looking 
up,  he  saw  John.  He  sprang  to  his  feet 
with  an  oath — 

'*  What  do  you  want  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  want  to  reckon  with  you." 

"Do  you?  And  how  did  you  get  in 
here,  I  should  like  to  know  ? " 

"  I  had  business  here,  which  we  will 
discuss  later.  At  present  I  want  to  know 
what  you  have  done  with  Mary  Met- 
calfe ? " 

"  She's  Mary  Metcalfe  still." 
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"  So  I  heard.     Thanks  to  you." 

"  You  didn't  think  I  should  find 
her  a  husband  amongst  my  friends,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"You  promised  to  marry  her  your- 
self." 

''  Did  I  ?  Sometimes  people  change 
their  minds." 

"  When  they  change  their  minds,  so  as 
to  cause  suffering  to  other  people,  they 
have  to  be  punished.  Thirteen  years  ago 
you  stole  Mary  Metcalfe  from  me.  I  was 
not  at  hand  to  punish  you  then,  so  I 
am  going  to  do  it  now." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Eupert,  in  a  voice 
which  was  almost  choked  with  passion. 
"How?" 

"  This  way,"  said   John,   giving   him  a 
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blow  in  the  chest  which  sent  him  stag- 
gering backwards. 

He  sprang  erect  with  an  oath  and  re- 
turned the  blow,  and  for  five  minutes 
both  men  were  too  busy  to  speak.  Then 
Eupert  rose  scowling  from  the  floor  and 
stood  leaning  heavily  against  the  billiard- 
table. 

"  I'll  give  you  another  caution,"  said 
John.  *'  I  know  all  about  your  behaviour 
to  Miss  Wentworth  to  -  day.  It  is  not 
likely,  as  things  have  turned  out,  that 
you  will  ever  see  her  again,  but  if  you 
ever  should,  and  should  ever  dare  to 
speak  to  her,  you  will  have  to  reckon 
with  me  sooner  or  later.  I  will  go 
further.  If  you  ever  in  my  hearing  so 
much  as  mention  Miss  Wentworth's  name. 
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I  will  give  you  the  best  horsewhipping 
you  ever  had  in  your  life." 

"Keep  your  threats  to  yourself,"  said 
Eupert,  sulkily.  "  I  am  not  going  to  be 
dictated  to  by  you.  Since  you  know 
so  much,  perhaps  you  know  where  my 
cousin  is.      I  am  anxious  about  her." 

"And  you  deserve  to  be  left  in  your 
anxiety.  She  is  quite  safe ;  she  is  at  my 
house." 

"  At  your  house ! "  repeated  Eupert  as 
if  stupefied;  and  then  a  light  broke  in 
upon  him,  and  he  said — 

'*Then  it  was  for  you  she  refused  me? 
You  are  at  the  bottom  of  it  all !  Good 
Lord,  what  these  women  are !  Diana, 
who  always  behaved  as  if  she  thought 
an  emperor  not  fit  to  hold  her  foot  when 
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she  mounted  her  horse.  Who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  And  at  your  house  now ! 
Are  you  going  to  serve  me  as  I  served 
you  ?  In  this  case,  I  grant  you,  the  play 
is  somewhat  better  worth  the  candle." 

Another  blow  sent  him  reeling  back, 
and  there  followed  a  terrible  scene  of 
passionate  recrimination.  Eupert  could 
not  but  see  that  if  John's  defence  of 
Mary  Metcalfe  had  been  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  long  unfulfilled  duty,  his  de- 
fence of  Diana  was  prompted  by  very 
different  feelings.  It  did  not  last  long. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  John  had  gone 
into  the  billiard  -  room,  he  had  left  the 
house,  and  was  standing  outside  in  the 
mist  and  rain. 
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PARTING. 

Gertrude  and  John  reached  the  farm  at 
the  same  moment.  Diana  and  Susan 
sitting  within  heard  the  sound  of  wheels, 
and  Diana  rose  from  her  chair  with  a  pale 
face,  and  eyes  which  seemed  as  if  they 
would  pierce  the  darkness,  saying,  in  a  low 
voice — 

*'They  have  sent  for  me." 

Susan  also  rose  expectant,  and  they 
waited  in  silence  till  the  door  opened  to 
admit  Gertrude,  followed  closely  by  John. 
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Susan  stared  in  amazement  as  Gertrude 
came  forward.  She  liad  never  in  her 
life  seen  anything  like  this  woman  with 
the  beautiful  sad  face,  blue  eyes  and 
golden  hair,  in  a  dress  of  soft,  light, 
clinging  silk,  and  with  jewels  on  her  neck 
and  arms.  She  had  loosened  her  hold  of 
the  heavy  wrap  she  wore,  and  it  was 
slipping  from  her  shoulders.  John  picked 
it  up  from  the  floor  and  put  it  on  the 
table  without  her  having  noticed  that  it 
was  gone.  She  saw  neither  John  nor 
Susan ;  she  came  straight  up  to  Diana 
with  hands  outstretched,  saying  in  a  low, 
thrilling  voice — 

"0  Diana!  I  have  got  to  you  at 
last." 

John  made  a  sign  to  his  cousin  to  come 
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out  of  the  room  witli  him,  and  as  she  went 
she  cast  a  last  look  at  the  two  women 
standing  there.  Gertrude  had  thrown  her 
arms  round  her  cousin,  and  had  hidden 
her  face  on  her  shoulder ;  her  figure  shook 
with  sobs.  Diana  stood  upright,  very 
pale  and  with  dry  eyes,  looking  down  on 
Gertrude,  her  fingers  touching  her  cousin's 
hair  with  a  little  caressing  movement, 
but  with  a  look  on  her  face  which,  in 
spite  of  its  tender  sadness,  told  John  that 
Gertrude  had  come  in  vain.  They  went 
into  the  back-kitchen  and  shut  the  door. 
Diana's  clothes  still  hung  before  the  fire, 
which  was  growing  low.  Susan  began 
feeling  them  and  moving  them  about,  and 
there  were  tears  in  both  eyes  and  voice 
as  she  said — 
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"Eh,  John,  but  they  are  fond  o'  one 
another." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered ;  "  Miss  Meredith  is 
a  very  noble  woman.  I  do  not  see  how 
she  can  be  spared  this  sorrow,  but  I  wish, 
with  all  my  heart,  I  had  not  helped  to 
bring  it  to  her." 

They  said  no  more ;  John  had  no  wish 
to  talk.  He  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  looking  down  on  to  the  ground,  and 
Susan  sat  on  the  fender,  her  head  on  her 
hand,  feeling  that  she  was  learning  many 
new  things  which  had  never  hitherto 
entered  her  imagination.  They  could  not 
hear  what  the  two  w^omen  within  were 
saying ;  only  the  lowest  murmur  of  voices 
reached  their  ears,  sometimes  not  even  that. 

It   was  Diana   who    spoke    first.      Had 
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any  one  but  Gertrude  come  to  her  she 
would  have  left  it  to  them  to  explain 
their  errand,  would  probably  have  scarcely 
opened  her  lips  in  reply  to  their  ques- 
tions. But  Gertrude  was  different,  and 
as  soon  as  her  fit  of  sobbing  was  over, 
Diana  asked  her  very  gently — 

"  Why  have  you  come,  Gertrude  ?  to  say 
good-bye  ? "  * 

Gertrude  drew  herself  upright  and  dried 
her  eyes.  This  was  what  she  had  feared, 
but  what  she  had  hoped  to  avert.  She 
must  brace  herself  to  the  contest,  and  she 
began  by  taking  out  her  father's  letter. 
She  had  promised  him  at  the  last  moment 
that  she  would  give  this  letter  to  Diana 
and  let  her  read  it  before  trying  any 
persuasion  of  her  own.     This  course  was 
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against  her  own  inclinations,  but  it  was 
only  on  that  condition  she  had  been  al- 
lowed to  come.  So  in  reply  to  Diana's 
question  she  only  said — 

"  I  hope  not,  dear.  I  hope  to  take  you 
home  with  me.  That  is  what  I  have  come 
for.  I  have  brought  a  letter  from  papa, 
which  I  promised  to  give  you  before  I 
spoke  myself." 

She  put  the  letter  into  Diana's  hands, 
and,  quite  unable  to  put  herself  into  her 
cousin's  place,  feeling  only  that  this  John 
Garthwaite  was  a  disturber  of  the  peace, 
an  intolerable  intruder  into  the  privacy 
of  their  family  life,  she  fixed  her  eyes 
almost  hungrily  on  Diana's  face  as  she 
read,  until  at  last  she  withdrew  them  from 
fear  of  what  she  looked  upon. 
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Diana  read  quickly, — her  eyes  skimmed 
the  paper  in  a  few  seconds ;  but  what 
she  read,  though  she  read  it  but  that 
once,  was  burned  into  her  brain  so  that 
she  never  forgot  it.  Her  face  flushed 
deeply  and  then  grew  very,  very  white, 
so  white  that  Gertrude  feared  she  was 
going  to  faint :  but  there  was  no  sug- 
gestion of  fainting  in  that  upright,  defiant 
figure,  those  blazing  eyes,  the  hand 
clenched  so  tightly,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  fingers  would  never  relax,  or  in 
the  gesture  with  which,  the  letter  once 
read,  it  was  crumpled  up  and  flung 
into  the  glowing  coals.  Gertrude  watched 
her  in  terror,  too  terrified  to  speak. 
Diana  drew  two  or  three  long  breaths 
before    she    spoke,    then    she    said,   in    a 
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tone  which  Gertrude  had  never  heard 
before — 

"They  have  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  go  back.  How  dared  you  bring  that 
letter  ? " 

**  Diana  ! "  said  Gertrude,  passionately. 

"  How  dared  you  bring  it  ? "  repeated 
her  cousin  in  the  same  low,  breathless 
voice.  "  If  you  did  not  know  what  was 
in  it,  it  was  folly ;  and  if  you  did,  it  was 
an  insult,  an  outrage  which  I  can  never 
forgive." 

"  Diana  ! "  said  Gertrude  again. 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me ;  you  have  lost 
all  right.  You  have  connived  at  that, 
and  mamma  too, — my  own  mother  to  put 
her  name  to  a  thing  like  that.  I  knew 
she   did   not   love   me :    I   had   ceased   to 
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expect  it ;  but  that !  You  are  mad,  all 
of  you.  You  are  so  eaten  up  with  pride 
and  ignorance  and  prejudice,  you  are  like 
machines,  and  you  think  every  one  else 
is  the  same.  You  think  there  is  no  human 
nature  left  in  the  world.  But  there  is. 
The  whole  world  is  against  you  in  these 
follies,  and  I  am  of  the  world.  You  make 
crime  into  a  virtue,  and  a  virtue  into  a 
crime.  You  have  no  natural  feeling  left. 
But  I  am  not  of  you.  I  do  not  belong 
to  you ;  my  name  is  not  the  same  as  yours, 
and  I  will  go  my  own  way.  You  throw 
me  off  if  I  do  not  conform  to  your  rules, 
which  are  dead,  senseless  things,  without 
a  shadow  of  reason  or  justice  in  them. 
I  am  glad,  I  am  proud  to  be  thrown  off. 
I  will  not  wear  your  fetters,  I  will  be  free. 
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I  will  give  my  love  to  the  man  to  whom 
it  naturally  belongs." 

She  paused  for  breath.  Her  words  had 
come  rapidly,  involuntarily,  as  she  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  her  head  thrown 
back,  her  face  radiant  with  scorn  and  the 
light  of  her  love  for  John.  She  had  ex- 
hausted herself  in  her  ecstasy ;  now  she 
stopped,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  forced 
to  grasp  a  chair  for  support.  Gertrude 
watched  her,  fascinated,  horrified,  with  a 
sick  foreboding  of  what  would  be  the  climax 
of  it  all.  When  it  came  she  went  quickly 
to  her  cousin's  side  and  seized  her  arm. 

*'  You  do  not  mean  that,"  she  said. 
"  You  are  only  saying  it  in  anger.  You  do 
not  really  mean  that  you  love  this  man, 
Diana?" 
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*'Yes/'  said  Diana,  turning  slowly  to 
her,  all  excitement  gone,  nothing  but 
serious  resolve  in  her  voice  and  manner  ; 
*'I  mean  it.  I  have  said  it.  I  have  told 
no  one  else — not  he  himself  knows  it.  I 
did  not  know  it  myself  once,  but  I  know 
it  now,  and  I  will  abide  by  it." 

"You  will  marry  him  if  he  asks  you?" 
demanded  Gertrude,  in  growing  horror. 

"  No,"  said  Diana,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I 
could  not;    I  should  have  to  refuse." 

'*  Ah,  thank  God  ! "  cried  Gertrude  ; 
"  you  may  be  saved  yet,  Diana,"  she 
went  on  in  growing  excitement.  "You 
do  not  know  what  you  are  saying, — you 
are  infatuated.  In  some  way  you  are 
under  this  man's  influence,  and  as  long 
as  you  stay  here  you  will  feel  like  this ; 
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but  come  home  with  me  to  your  own 
quiet  room  —  there  you  will  be  in  peace, 
and  you  will  think  differently.  Now 
you  are  tired  and  excited ;  after  a  good 
night's  rest  you  will  be  yourself  again. 
You  will  see  this  cannot  be — that  you 
would  be  committing  suicide.  Come, 
Diana,  the  carriage  is  outside ;  we  can 
be  home  in  half  an  hour." 

She  was  trembling  all  over  in  excitement 
and  fear,  and  she  took  Diana's  hand  and 
tried  to  draw  her  to  the  door ;  but  Diana 
resisted.  Quietly  and  gently,  but  with 
irresistible  force,  she  drew  her  hand  away, 
saying — 

"I  cannot  come,  Gertrude;  you  must 
go  alone.  That  letter  has  m.ade  it  im- 
possible.     Even   if  you   could   have   per- 
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suadecl  me,  that  letter  shows  me  how 
the  others  feel.  I  can  never  see  them 
again.  I  have  made  my  choice.  You 
think  that  at  the  Abbey  I  should  feel 
dijfferently ;  it  was  at  the  Abbey  that  I 
knew  I  loved  Mr  Garth waite." 

"0  Diana!"  cried  her  cousin,  with  the 
tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  *'  I 
cannot  leave  you  like  this.  You  see  what 
papa  says  :  he  means  it,  and  I  must  obey 
him.  If  I  leave  you  now,  I  may  never 
see  you  again  ;  and  where  will  you  go  ? 
You  do  not  think  of  staying  here?" 

"  No,"  said  Diana,  with  a  half  smile, 
*'  I  shall  not  stay  here.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing early  I  shall  go  away.  I  have  friends  ; 
I  shall  go  to  them.  Do  not  stop  longer. 
It  is  late,  and  you  have  a  long  drive  home. 
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Nothing  you  could  say  would  move  me. 
I  have  made  my  choice,  and  I  want  to 
be  alone ;  I  am  very  tired.  I  have  told 
you  what  I  have  confessed  to  no  one  else, 
and  you  will  respect  my  confidence,  I 
know ;  but  what  I  have  told  you  is  the 
truth,  and  I  cannot  change." 

*^  I  would  give  the  world  if  you  would 
come  home  with  me." 

She  shook  her  head.  "Go  now,"  she 
said ;  "  they  will  be  angry  with  you  for 
staying  so  long.  Say  good-bye,  Gertrude, 
and  it  must  be  a  long  one ;  we  may  never 
meet  again." 

They  stood  for  a  long  time,  hand  locked 
in  hand,  their  eyes  meeting  in  a  long  look 
of  parting.  Gertrude's  still  swam  in  tears, 
Diana's   w^ere   dry;    but   she  was   pale   to 
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the  lips,  and  did  indeed  look  weary  to 
exhaustion.  Their  lips  met  in  a  long, 
clinging  kiss,  and  then  Gertrude  went. 

Those  in  the  room  behind  heard  the 
outer  door  open  and  shut  and  the  cessation 
of  the  murmur  of  conversation  ;  but  fifteen 
minutes  passed  before  Diana  opened  the 
inner  door  and  addressed  them — 

"My  cousin  has  gone,"  she  said,  "and  if 
you  will  allow  me,  I  too  will  go  up-stairs. 
I  fear  I  have  given  you  both  a  great  deal 
of  trouble." 

Her  face  was  in  the  shadow  —  neither 
saw  it ;  and  having  spoken,  she  turned 
and  went  up-stairs  alone  and  in  silence. 
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They  met  the  next  morning  at  breakfast. 
Diana  wore  her  own  gown ;  but  John 
had  a  quick  eye  for  trifles  where  she  was 
concerned,  and  he  saw  that  the  little  white 
frill  round  her  neck  was  Susan's,  and  so 
was  the  handkerchief  she  drew  from  her 
pocket.  Diana  was  very  silent.  From 
time  to  time  she  spoke  and  even  smiled, 
but  it  was  evident  that  she  was  making 
a  great  efi'ort  for  the  sake  of  those  whose 
guest  she  was.     Her  interview  with  Ger- 
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trude  the  previous  night  had  tired  her 
terribly.  It  had  been  easy  to  resist  her 
uncle's  letter ;  but  Gertrude's  pleading 
had  shaken  her  sorely,  and  that  ten 
minutes'  agony  she  had  gone  through 
after  parting  with  her  cousin  would  leave 
its  mark  upon  her  through  life.  She 
had  slept  badly  too,  and  still  felt  weary 
and  languid.  She  thought  she  had  reached 
her  limit  of  endurance,  but  this  very  day 
was  to  prove  her  mistaken. 

After  breakfast,  John  lingered  at  the 
fire  talking  to  Diana,  never  taking  his 
eyes  off  her.  Susan  watched  them,  think- 
ing— 

"  Eh,  how  she  loves  him,  and  he  never 
sees  it !  Men  are  blind,  that  they  are. 
He'll  find  it  out  before  long,  though,  and 
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there  will  be  two  people  in  the  world 
who  have  got  what  they  want,  and  what 
they  deserve  too.  For,  after  all,  she's 
given  up  something  for  him." 

"  I  have  been  wondering,  Mr  Garth- 
waite,"  said  Diana,  "  if  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  you  to  take  me  to  the  station 
to-day." 

He  did  not  say  the  words  which  were 
at  his  tongue's  end,  only — 

"  It  will  always  be  convenient  to  me 
to  do  whatever  you  wish." 

"  You  are  very  kind.  I  want  to  go 
to  Whitfield,  to  a  friend  I  have  there,  a 
]\Irs  Cartwright — her  husband  is  a  clergy- 
man,— and  I  will  stay  with  her  until  Mrs 
Burland  returns  to  London.  Don't  you 
think  that  will  be  the  best  ? " 

VOL.  III.  0 
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Her  appeal  to  his  judgment  made  him 
smile,  and  he  said — 

"  Whatever  you  wish  will  be  best ;  but 
this  journey  is  unforeseen.  Have  you 
money  enough  ? " 

"  Thank  you.  As  it  happens,  I  am  quite 
safe  on  that  head." 

"  What  about  your  possessions  ?  " 

"  I  can  arrange  about  them  later.  What 
time  are  the  trains  from  Garshill  to  Bell- 
ingham  ? " 

He  saw  that  she  was  nervous  and 
anxious  to  be  gone ;  and,  much  though 
he  longed  to  keep  her,  he  got  Bradshaw 
and  arranged  her  journey  right  through 
to  Whitfield  for  her. 

"We  must  leave  in  an  hour,"  he  said. 
"  That  is,  if  you  can  walk." 
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"The  walk  will  do  me  good,"  she  an- 
swered. 

The  hour  passed  quickly,  and  the 
moment  came  for  saying  good  -  bye  to 
Susan.  Diana  held  her  hand  and  thanked 
her  for  her  kindness ;  then,  as  if  moved 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  she  stooped  and 
kissed  Susan's  cheek,  and  Susan  returned 
the  kiss.  Perhaps  Diana  had  read  Susan's 
secret,  as  Susan  had  read  hers. 

She  set  out  with  John  along  the  rugged 
mountain-path,  winding  through  the  deep 
valley,  with  the  stream  rushing  at  the 
bottom.  It  was  an  exquisite  morning 
again,  gem-like  in  the  sparkling  brilliance 
of  sun,  and  hoar  -  frost,  and  dewdrops. 
The  hearts  of  both  were  full  to  overflow- 
ing   of   thoughts    that   lay   too    deep    for 
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words  ;  yet  tliey  did  talk  from  time  to 
time,  and  Diana  grudged  eacli  step  that 
took  them  nearer  to  tlie  station. 

She  shrank  from  the  thought  of  enter- 
ing the  station,  where  she  might  meet 
people  she  knew,  who  would  greet  her 
and  ask  for  an  explanation  of  this  early 
journey  without  luggage,  or  even  a  ser- 
vant to  speed  her  on  her  way.  It  would 
not  occur  to  any  one  that  John  could  be 
her  companion.  It  was  to  prevent  such 
a  meeting  that  she  had  chosen  the  earli- 
est available  train,  and  her  step  became 
quicker  as  they  went  through  the  little 
town  and  down  the  steep  hill  to  the 
station. 

They  were  only  just  in  time,  and  there 
was   no   one   she    knew   on   the   platform. 
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John  put  her  into  an  empty  carriage, 
and  then  went  to  the  booking-office.  He 
came  back  and  seated  himself  opposite 
to  her,  shutting  the  door  behind  him. 

"  I  will  go  with  you  to  Bellingham,'' 
he  said.  "  You  will  have  an  hour  to 
wait  there,  and  I  have  something  to  ask 

you." 

Instinctively  she  knew  what  that  some- 
thing was,  and  her  heart  failed  her.  Such 
a  conversation  was,  she  knew,  impossible 
in  the  train,  which  would  stop  at  every 
station  between  Garshill  and  Bellingham, 
and  at  any  station  they  might  be  inter- 
rupted; but  that  short  railway  ride  of 
forty  minutes  seemed  to  her  so  many 
hours. 

It   was    still   early   when   they   reached 
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Bellingham,  and  there  were  few  people 
about.  She  was  tired,  yet  restless,  and 
when  John  asked  if  she  would  like  to 
sit  down,  she  said  she  would  rather  walk, 
and  for  a  time  they  paced  u]3  and  down 
the  platform  in  silence. 

"You  will  let  us  know  that  you  get 
safely  to  your  journey's  end?"  said  John. 

"  I  will  write  to-morrow,"  she  answered. 

"I  said  I  wanted  to  ask  you  some- 
thing," he  began  abruptly  after  another 
pause.  *'  It  is  this.  Will  you  marry 
me,  Diana?" 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  She 
was  looking  straight  before  her.  Belling- 
ham station  was  not ;  waiting-rooms,  book- 
ing offices,  porters  and  newspaper-boys  were 
gone ;  she  saw  not  them,  but  her  mother's 
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drawing  -  room  at  Whitfield ;  the  man 
standing  close  to  her  was  not  John  Garth- 
waite,  and  words  long  ago  spoken  by  her- 
self were  still  sounding  in  her  ears  :  "  I 
promise  faithfully  to  engage  myself  to  no 
man  until  you  and  I  have  met  again." 

The  intense  bitterness  of  the  recollec- 
tion stung  her  into  consciousness  again, 
and  she  spoke  quickly,  almost  breath- 
lessly. 

"I  cannot;  you  should  not  ask  me." 

"  I  must  ask  you,"  he  answered.  "  I 
began  to  ask  you  long  ago,  and  was  in- 
terrupted before  I  had  finished.  I  know 
that  if  I  had  finished  you  would  have 
refused  me  then.     Is  it  not  so  ? " 

"Yes;  I  should  have  said  no,  and  I 
must  say  it  again  now." 
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"  But  why  ? "  lie  persisted,  not  heeding 
her  white  face  and  averted  eyes.  "You 
cannot  doubt  my  love  for  you." 

She  said  nothing,  and  he  asked  again — 

"Do  you  doubt  it,  Diana?  Say  yes  or 
no,  I  beg  of  you." 

"No,  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  she  answered, 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  I  offer  you  all  I  have,"  he  went  on  : 
"  the  strong  and  enduring  love  of  a  man 
who  is  not  wont  to  change.  Is  it  not 
enough  ?     What  more  would  you  have  ?  " 

"Nothing.  It  is  enough  and  more 
than  enough,  but  I  cannot  have  it." 

"  Cannot  have  it ! "  he  cried,  catching 
at  her  words.  "You  do  not  say  you 
will  not." 

She  said  nothing,  and  he  went  on — 
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*'When    I    asked    you    before,    I    think 
you   woukl   have   said,    'I   will    not  have 


it.'  " 


"Yes,"  she  answered,  almost  in  a  whis- 
per; "I  should  have  said  so  then." 

"  But  now,  now  ?  "  he  pressed  eagerly. 
"If  it  is  not  that  you  will  not,  why  do 
you  still  refuse  ? " 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  cannot.  Why 
do  you  persist  ?  why  will  you  torture  me 
like  this?" 

"Torture  you!"  he  echoed.  "Torture 
is  a  strong  word.  Tell  me  one  thing, 
Diana — not.  Will  you  marry  me  ?  but.  Do 
you  love  me  ? " 

She  could  not  dissemble  ;  she  was  weary, 
and  sad,  and  heart-sick.  She  had  thrown 
off  all  home  ties ;  she  was  going  to  throw 
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herself  on  the  mercy  of  a  friend.  He  was 
the  only  being  in  the  world  who  seemed 
secure  and  firm.  At  another  time  she 
might  have  denied  the  truth,  now  she 
could  not,  and  she  answered  simply — 

"  With  all  my  heart  and  strength." 

They  were  sitting  down  now — her  force 
had  given  out ;  she  felt  weak  and  shaken 
in  mind  and  body — the  feeling  of  relief 
which  followed  her  last  words  was  almost 
too  much  for  her. 

"  And  now,"  was  John's  next  ques- 
tion, "what  impediment  is  there  to  our 
marriage  ?  " 

This  was  the  question  which  Diana  dread- 
ed most  of  all.  She  felt  she  would  rather 
do  or  suffer  anything  than  tell  John  of  her 
promise  to  Tom ;   and  she  knew  perfectly 
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well,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  know  her  real  reason,  she 
would  in  the  end  tell  it  him.  To  his  ques- 
tion, therefore,  she  gave  no  answer  at  all. 
John  waited  a  moment,  and  then  spoke 
again. 

"I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  im- 
pediment can  exist,  except  of  your  own 
making." 

"It  is  of  my  own  making,"  she  said, 
rather  bitterly  ;  "  but  it  is  none  the  less 
real  for  that." 

"But  perhaps  I  could  help  you  to 
remove   it  ? " 

"  No ;  no  one  can  help  me.  I  have 
acted  very  foolishly,  and  I  am  punished 
for  my  folly.     I  believe  it  generally  is  so." 

He  sat  by  her  side,  bending  forward  a 
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little,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
a  frown  on  his  brow.  He  seemed  to  be 
making  up  his  mind  to  something,  and 
after  a  moment  he  spoke. 

"  I  am  going  to  put  the  whole  situation 
before  you,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  want  to 
frighten  you,  but  I  do  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  our  position  is  a  sufficiently 
serious  one.  I  love  you,  I  have  loved  you 
for  a  very  long  time,  and  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  time  it  has  been  my  dearest 
wish  that  you  should  some  day  be  my  wife. 
You  have  just  told  me  that  you  have  some 
of  that  same  feeling  for  me,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  it  is  so  has  made  the  world  seem 
different  to  me.  For  a  long  time  I  never 
dared  to  think  that  you  cared  for  me  at  all, 
and  only  lately  have  I  let  myself  think  of 
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it  as  at  all  probable.  Sometimes  I  felt  it 
almost  a  certainty,  and  again  it  seemed 
nothing  but  a  fantastic  dream.  Even  now 
you  say  our  marriage  is  impossible,  for 
some  reason  which  you  refuse  to  tell  me. 
I  cannot  force  you  to  tell  me,  but  I  can 
assure  you  of  this.  This  is  probably  our 
last  chance  of  understanding  one  another. 
My  time  is  up.  I  have  a  letter  to-day  tell- 
ing me  that  I  must  start  in  a  week.  The 
day  after  to-morrow  I  go  to  London.  I 
may  be  gone  by  the  time  you  get  there ; 
even  should  we  be  there  at  the  same  time, 
it  may  be  that,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  you.  I 
shall  have  much  to  do,  and  my  time  will 
be  short.  I  shall  be  away  for  some  years 
— four  or  five  at  least.     It  is  impossible  to 
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foresee  what  miglit  happen  to  either  of  us 
during  that  time,  and  it  is  equally  impos- 
sible to  me  to  leave  you  without  having 
come  to  a  clearer  understanding  than  this. 
To  know  I  have  your  love  is  an  infinite 
blessing,  but  I  want  more  than  that — I 
want  yourself.  I  had  intended,  if  you  had 
not  brought  forward  this  obstacle,  to  have 
asked  you  to  marry  me  at  once,  and  sail 
with  me  to  Brazil,  and  I  still  hope  to  do  so. 
We  have  known  one  another  long  enough 
to  dispense  with  the  usual  ^  engagement.'  I 
believe  I  have  your  full  confidence,  as  you 
most  assuredly  have  mine ;  and  I  most 
earnestly  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  why,  in 
your  opinion,  we  cannot  be  married.  It 
is  not  a  time  for  hesitation  and  reserve. 
If  we  are  not  quite  frank  now,  we  may  lose 
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for  ever  the  chance  of  being  all  in  all 
to  one  another.  Do  not  refuse  me  this ; 
you  will  be  wronging  both  yourself  and 
me." 

She  was  deeply  moved;  he  could  not 
doubt  it.  His  appeal  had  gone  straight 
to  her  heart.  He  had  spoken  in  the  tone 
which  she  never  could  resist ;  and  she  did 
not  resist  it  now.  Flinging  off  all  hesita- 
tion, all  shrinking,  she  answered  fully  and 
truly  as  he  asked  her. 

"Before  I  left  Whitfield,"  she  began, 
speaking  rather  quickly,  "  a  friend,  a  man 
I  had  known  ever  since  I  was  a  child, 
asked  me  to  marry  him.  I  refused.  I  did 
not  care  for  him  in  that  way,  and  never 
could ;  but  I  was  sorry  for  him,  and  I  cared 
for  no  one  else.      I  promised  him  that  I 
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would  engage  myself  to  no  one  else  until 
we  had  met  again,  and  tlien  lie  might  ask 
me  again.  I  never  have  seen  him  since," 
she  concluded. 

"  But  it  was  not  a  serious  promise  ? " 
**  Perfectly    serious.       I    promised    him 
faithfully   on   my   word   of  honour.      We 
never  thought  things  would  turn   out   as 
they  have   done.      I   expected   that   in   a 
year   I   should   see   him   again,    and  that, 
when  I  had  told  him  I  had  not  chano^ed, 
I  should  be  free  again.     I  never  expected 
to  meet  any  one  else.      It  seems  a  very 
wild  thing  now,  but  it  did  not  then." 
"  Do  you  think  you  are  bound  by  it  ?  " 
"  Oh  yes ;  I  could  not  break  it.     He  is 
waiting  there  expecting  to  see  me  and  ask 
me  again  some  day.     I  could  not  break  my 
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word.  I  see  now  how  foolish  I  was  to  give 
any  such  promise,  when  I  knew  I  should 
never  care  for  him ;  but  I  must  abide  by 
it.  He  said  he  should  spend  all  his  time 
working  for  me — he  is  a  doctor, — and  then, 
if  I  did  consent,  we  could  be  married  at 
once.  I  must  treat  him  with  good  faith, 
as  he  has  treated  me." 

"  But  suppose  he  has  broken  faith  with 
you  ? "  hazarded  John,  boldly. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  thought  of  that,  and  hoped  he  would. 
I  told  him  he  was  free  to  change ;  and  he 
promised,  if  he  ever  did  that,  he  would 
write  and  tell  me.     He  never  has  written." 

"  Cannot  you  write  to  him,"  urged  John, 
"  and  say  you  wish  to  be  free  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  is ;  he  has  not 
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written  for  montlis,  and  in  liis  last  letter 
he  said  he  was  thinking  of  leaving  Whit- 
field, as  he  had  heard  of  a  better  opening 
elsewhere." 

**But  if  he  is  a  doctor,  his  name  and 
address  will  be  in  a  directory." 

''  I  have  looked.  There  are  several 
Thomas  Sherlocks,  three  of  them  in  Whit- 
field. I  cannot  write  to  them  all,  and  ask 
if  they  are  still  inclined  to  marry  me." 

"It  is  undoubtedly  a  complication,"  he 
said,  frowning ;  "  and  I  suppose  since  this 
young  fellow  has  kept*  his  side  of  the  bar- 
gain, you  must  keep  yours.  I  cannot  but 
believe  the  difi&culty  will  be  smoothed 
away ;  I  cannot  imagine  we  are  to  be 
separated  for  ever  by  such  a  thing  as  this. 
In  fact,  we  will  not  be ;  it  is  absurd,  mon- 
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strous.  By  all  the  laws  of  reason  and  com- 
mon-sense, you  are  free.  You  were  free 
when  you  gave  your  heart  to  me ;  the  pro- 
mise was  binding  only  so  long  as  you  cared 
for  no  one  more  than  for  this  Sherlock. 
You  must  see  that  I  am  right,  Diana." 

"Perhaps  you  are,  I  daresay  you  are," 
she  answered ;  "  and  if  you  take  me 
forcibly,  I  do  not  know  if  I  can  resist  you. 
But  you  must  grant  me  one  thing.  I  am 
going  to  Whitfield  ;  to-morrow,  to-day  per- 
haps, I  can  see  Tom,  and  be  free  in  word 
as  well  as  in  spirit.  Let  me  do  that ;  my 
conscience  will  be  clearer." 

"  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,"  he  an- 
swered. "That  seems  reasonable  enough, 
and  yet  I  shrink  from  it.  I  have  a  horror 
of  this  whole  journey.    The  time  is  so  short, 
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I  cannot  bear  to  lose  you  out  of  my  siglit. 
Any  delay,  the  slightest,  might  be  fatal. 
Suppose  this  man  is  not  at  home,  and  you 
cannot  see  him  ? " 

'*He  is  sure  to  be  at  home;  doctors 
always  are." 

"  Will  you  promise  to  write  to  me  the 
instant  you  have  seen  him  ?  Then,  if  it 
be  possible,  I  will  come  down  to  you.  If 
I  cannot  do  that,  we  must  get  married  in 
London ;  you  will  come  up  to  me  for  that?" 

She  put  her  hand  in  his ;  she  could  not 
speak ;  and  she  turned  away  her  face  that 
he  might  not  see  how  moved  she  was.  She 
heard  him  say — 

''  If  there  should  be  any  hitch,  any  delay, 
I  shall  come  and  claim  you  in  despite  of 
this  absurd  promise.      You  will  write  to- 
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night  or  to-morrow,  according  as  you  see 
this  individual ;  in  any  case  I  shall  hear 
from  you  before  I  go  to  London  the  day 
after  to-morrow.     If  I  do  not  hear " 

"You  will  hear." 

"Yes,  yes;  I  will  not  suppose  you  could 
fail  me.  But  remember,  Diana,  that  every 
moment  is  precious  now.  The  delay  of  a 
single  post  might  ruin  everything  and 
separate  us  for  ever ;  bear  that  in  mind. 
I  wish  there  was  more  time.  If  I  could, 
I  would  give  up  this  Brazilian  affair,  for 
your  sake ;  but  I  cannot.  For  one  thing, 
I  have  no  money ;  and  for  another,  I  could 
not  honourably  do  it.  I  know  I  am  asking 
you  to  do  more  than  women  usually  do  at 
such  times.  In  all  probability  you  will 
have  to  come  to  me,  not  I  to  you ;   you 
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will  be  married  from  my  hotel,  not  from 
your  own  home.  Many  a  woman  would 
refuse,  would  rather  let  me  go  without  her ; 
but  I  can  rely  on  you.  It  is  a  hateful  posi- 
tion for  you,  and  it  is  my  fault  you  are  in 
it.  All  my  future  life  shall  go  to  show  you 
that  I  do  not  undervalue  the  sacrifice  you 
are  making  for  me.  And  remember,  above 
all  things,  if  there  is  any  difficulty  with 
this  estimable  young  surgeon,  you  have 
only  to  let  me  know,  and  I  will  carry  you 
off  from  under  his  very  eyes.  I  feel  I  am 
weak  in  yielding  to  you  in  this  matter  ; 
but  you  have  thrown  a  spell  over  me,  and 
at  present  I  can  only  obey  you.  But,  God 
knows,  I  never  thought  my  marriage  would 
be  dependent  on  the  consent  of  another 
man." 
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"Ah,"  she  said,  "  your  pride  is  hurt,  but 
it  is  not  his  consent." 

"  Well,  call  it  what  you  will,  I  do  not 
like  it,  and  only  you  could  reconcile  me  to 
it.  God  bless  you,  Diana !  you  are  most 
precious  to  me.  I  shall  wait  impatiently 
for  your  letter." 

"  When  you  get  home,  tell  Susan.  She 
knows  nothing  of  why  I  came  to  you ;  she 
must  have  wondered." 

"  I  will  tell  her  everything.  I  wish  you 
had  not  this  long  journey  to  take.  I  think 
I  will  go  with  you,  and  see  you  safe  to  Mrs 
Cartwright's  house." 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  "  I  could  not  bear 
it ;  let  me  go  alone.  We  shall  have  to 
part;    I  would  rather  part  here." 

"But   I    should   like    to   interview   this 
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precious  Sherlock.  I  should  like  to  tell 
him  what  I  think  of  him." 

*'  I  shall  see  him  soon  enough,"  she  said, 
smiling  faintly,  "  and  I  will  send  you  word. 
Is  that  my  train,  I  wonder  ? " 

It  was.  The  hour  had  gone.  Very 
grudgingly  did  John  let  her  go,  only  yield- 
ing to  her  earnest  and  repeated  assurances 
that  she  was  stronger  than  she  looked,  and 
that  the  journey  would  do  her  rather  good 
than  harm. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

FREEDOM. 

Whitfield  again,  after  nearly  a  year  spent 
in  the  clear  skies  of  Jacewo,  the  haunting 
beauty  of  Yorkshire.  Diana  felt  tired  and 
depressed  as  she  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  great  city,  its  murky  sky,  its 
crowded  streets.  Despite  the  understand- 
ing arrived  at  between  herself  and  John, 
she  felt  neither  happy  nor  hopeful.  A 
foreboding  of  disaster  hung  over  her ;  she 
felt  sick  at  heart.  She  had  no  sense  of 
having   reached  the   end   of  her  journey ; 
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she  felt  no  relief  when  the  cab  drew  up 
before  Mrs  Cartwright's  neat  dwelling. 
She  paid  and  dismissed  the  cabman,  and 
then  mounted  the  steps  and  rang  the 
bell.  Mrs  Cartwright  was  at  home,  and 
Diana  was  taken  into  a  room,  which  was 
evidently  a  drawing-room,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  furnished  chiefly  with 
wedding  presents.  It  was  a  chill,  foggy 
day,  and  there  was  no  fire  in  the  room, 
— it  probably  was  not  used  every  day. 
Diana,  chilled  with  her  journey,  and  a 
little  faint  for  want  of  food, — it  was  now 
early  afternoon,  and  she  had  eaten  nothing 
since  her  very  early  breakfast  at  Becktop 
Farm, — shivered  as  she  sat  waiting  for 
Amy  to  come  in.  She  now  realised 
that   she    had    never   felt   so   tired   or    so 
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incapable  of  making  any  effort  in  lier 
life. 

She  had  sent  up  her  name,  but  ten 
minutes  passed  before  Amy  appeared.  She 
came  in,  looking  just  the  same  as  ever ; 
holding  herself  a  little  stiffly,  rubbing 
her  hands  nervously  one  over  the  other. 
She  uttered  no  word  of  welcome,  only 
held  out  her  hand,  and  said — 

"  0  Diana  !  how  do  you  do  ?  I  did  not 
know  you  were  in  Whitfield,  and,"  with 
a  little  laugh,  half  nervous,  half  disagree- 
able, "  I  really  should  not  have  expected 
you  to  call.  I  thought  you  had  quite 
forgotten  me,  and  I  really  have  a  right 
to  feel  hurt ;  for  you  never  wrote,  or 
sent  me  any  word  of  congratulation,  or 
anything,    and    I  wrote    three   times.     Mr 
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Cartwright  agrees  witli  me  that  you  be- 
haved in  a  very  extraordinary  and  un- 
friendly manner." 

She  ended  this  harangue  with  a  little 
cough  behind  her  hand,  and  Diana  sat 
staring  at  her  in  silence,  and  wondering 
what  was  the  meaning  of  this  outbreak. 
She  had  realised  at  last  that  she  felt  ill, 
very  ill ;  her  head  ached,  her  limbs  were 
heavy,  she  felt  as  if  everything  she  saw 
were  an  immense  way  off;  Amy's  voice 
seemed  to  reach  her  out  of  the  far  distance, 
and  she  could  not  tell  in  the  very  least 
what  she  was  talking  about. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Amy?"  she  asked. 
"  I  don't  understand.  I  have  only  just 
come  to  Whitfield.  I  have  come  straight 
here,  and  I  am  tired." 
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The  green  Venetian  blinds  were  drawn 
half-way  down ;  on  this  dim,  foggy  day, 
the  little  room,  across  the  windows  of 
which  the  white  lace  curtains  were  closely 
drawn,  was  almost  dark ;  hence  probably 
the  reason  why  Amy  did  not  perceive 
the  almost  deathly  pallor  of  Diana's  face. 
She  answered  her  question  at  once. 

"  I  mean  that  I  am  very  much  disap- 
pointed in  you,  Diana.  After  our  friend- 
ship here,  it  seemed  very  hard  that  the 
first  time  you  went  away  for  any  length 
of  time,  you  should  cease  to  care  for  me. 
I  wrote  to  you  when  Mr  Cartwright  got 
his  church  here,  and  you  never  answered 
my  letter.  I  wrote  again,  telling  you 
when  I  was  going  to  be  married,  and  you 
never   answered   that   letter.     I   sent   you 
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wedding  cards,  and  you  never  acknow- 
ledged them.  I  was  very  sorry  and  very 
angry.  I  can  never  feel  the  same  towards 
you  again.  I  made  up  my  mind  we  had 
better  never  meet  again." 

Diana  had  risen,  but  she  grasped  the 
table  firmly  for  support.  She  understood 
it  all  now ;  and  she  was  silent,  she  could 
say  nothing.  Amy  had  a  right  to  feel 
hurt,  and  nothing  she  could  say,  no  ex- 
planation she  could  give,  would  put  things 
right.  Added  to  this,  she  could  think 
of  nothing  to  say,  and  she  was  only  half 
conscious  of  her  words,  as  she  said — 

"  I  see  you  are  right ;  I  have  been  very 
careless,  and  have  done  very  wrong.  I 
cannot  expect  you  to  forgive  me;  I  will 
go  away  again." 
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"  I  am  glad  you  see  you  were  wrong," 
said  Amy  ;  "you  know  neglect  is  just  the 
thing  I  can't  forgive.  But  sit  a  little 
longer,  you  have  not  told  me  yet  how 
it  is  you  are  in  Whitfield." 

"I  have  left  them  at  home.  I  have 
quarrelled  with  them  all.  I  am  on  my 
way  to  London,  to  my  friend  Mrs  Burland ; 
but  she  will  not  be  at  home  for  a  few 
days  yet,  and  I  came  to  ask  you  to  let 
me  stay  with  you  so  long.  I  see  now 
I  was  wrong ;  I  could  not  of  course  expect 
you  to  do  so  after  my  neglect  of  you." 

By  this  time  it  was  only  by  making 
a  very  great  effort  that  she  could  speak 
at  all,  and  in  order  to  make  that  effort 
she  had  to  call  up  all  her  self-command, 
so   that   her    last    words   were    spoken   in 
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a  tone  which  was  almost  forbidding  in 
its  utter  lack  of  emotion. 

Amy  coughed  again. 

*'  Oh,  indeed,  I  am  sorry !  it  is  very 
awkward.  I  am  sorry  you  have  left  Mrs 
Wentworth  ;  it  is  not  quite  nice  you  know. 
Mr  Cartwright  always  says  that  in  dis- 
putes between  parents  and  children,  the 
parents  are  always  right.  I  think,  if  I 
were  you,  I  would  go  back  to  Mrs  Went- 
worth. I  would  rather  not  do  anything 
to  displease  her,  and  I  don't  think  Mr 
Cartwright  would  like  it  either." 

Almost  blindly  Diana  made  her  way  out 
of  the  room,  followed  by  Amy  uttering 
little  trite  moralisms,  which  the  other 
never  heard.  She  got  to  the  front  door, 
and  there   she   had   a   difficulty  with   the 
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latch,  she  turned  it  one  way  and  the  other 
without  avail.  She  felt  a  strange  faint- 
ness  creeping  over  her,  and  she  set  her 
teeth  almost  savagely  in  her  determina- 
tion not  to  give  way  to  it.  Amy  came 
to  her  rescue  and  let  her  out. 

The  open  air  did  her  good ;  after  stand- 
ing for  a  second  on  the  doorstep,  she 
turned  to  Mrs  Cartwright,  saying — 

"Good-bye,  Amy." 

And  then  she  walked  firmly  down  the 
garden  path  and  stood  out  in  the  street 
again. 

"She  looked  tired,"  thought  Amy,  as 
she  shut  the  door  and  returned  to  her 
work.  "  Perhaps  I  should  have  offered 
her  something ;  but  no  doubt  she  will 
get    something    at    the    station    and   take 
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the  first  train  back  to  Garshill, — I  suppose 
it  is  there  she  has  come  from.  I  could  not 
possibly  ask  her  to  stay  after  her  behaviour 
to  me,  and  when  she  has  quarrelled  with 
her  mother.  I  am  sure  Reggie  will  say 
I  did  right.  I  am  glad  she  understood  so 
easily." 

Diana  walked  a  few  steps  and  then  stood 
still.  She  felt  she  could  not  walk  much 
further,  and  she  tried  to  remember  where 
the  nearest  cabstand  was,  that  she  might 
take  a  cab  to  Tom's  house.  That  was 
the  one  thing  which  was  now  clear  in 
her  mind, — that  she  must  see  Tom,  and 
feel  that  she  was  free.  Beyond  that  she 
was  unable  to  think  or  care. 

Fortunately  there  was  a  cabstand  close 
to,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was 
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standing  in  Tom's  house.  It  was  about 
three  o'clock,  so  that  he  was  in,  and  she 
sat  down  in  the  waiting-room  with  a  feel- 
ing that  she  had  got  to  the  end  of  her 
strength.  There  was  no  one  else  there 
when  she  arrived,  but  several  people  came 
afterwards  while  she  was  still  waiting,  and 
she  wondered  what  they  had  come  for. 
At  last  the  patient  with  whom  Tom  had 
been  engaged  went  away,  and  she  was 
called  into  the  consulting-room. 

Very  slow  and  halting  was  her  step. 
She  had  sent  in  her  name,  and  Tom  was 
half  prepared  to  see  her ;  but  when  she 
entered  the  room,  walking  as  if  each  step 
she  took  needed  all  her  strength  to  take 
it,  with  an  absolutely  colourless  face  and 
eyes  clouded  and  heavy,  he  came  to  meet 
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her  with  an  exclamation  which  was  almost 
of  horror. 

"Diana!"  he  cried.  "What  is  the 
matter  ?  Why  are  you  here  ?  You  are 
ill.  My  dear  girl,  sit  down ;  you  are  not 
fit  to  be  out  of  bed." 

She  sank  into  a  chair  and  lay  there 
for  a  moment  unable  to  speak. 

"  I  have  come  from  Garshill,"  she  said, 
rousing  herself.  "  I  have  quarrelled  with 
mamma,  with  all  of  them,  and  I  have 
been  to  Amy's  to  ask  her  to  let  me  stay 
with  her  for  a  few  days.  But  she  is  angry 
with  me,  and  offended  because  I  never 
answered  the  letter  in  which  she  told 
me  she  was  going  to  be  married,  and  she 
thinks  mamma  must  be  right.  So  she 
won't  have  me ;  she  has  turned  me  out." 
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She  began  to  laugh  hysterically,  but 
checked  herself  and  went  on — 

"  So  now  I  have  come  to  you " 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Tom,  interrupting 
her.  ''It  is  the  best  place  you  could  have 
come  to,  because  I  can  see  you  are  not 
well,  and  I  am  a  doctor.  My  wife  and 
I  will " 

"  Your  ivhat  f  "  asked  Diana,  rising  from 
her  seat  and  confronting  him  with  a  look 
which  Tom  used  afterwards  to  say  made 
his  blood  run  cold ;  he  thought  she  had 
gone  out  of  her  mind. 

"My  wife,"  he  repeated.  "Surely  you 
have  not  forgotten.  I  wrote  and  told  you," 
he  went  on,  beginning  to  flounder  about 
in  his  embarrassment,  "that  I  had  changed 
— I  mean  I  had  seen  some  one  else,  and 
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was  going  to  be  married  to  her,  so  that 
promise  you  made  was  all  at  an  end.  I 
should  have  written  again  when  we  were 
married,  but  you  never  answered  mj^ 
letter,  and  so  I  thought  you  were  angry, 
you  know,  and  I  left  it  alone." 

He  spoke  to  deaf  ears.  Diana  had  at 
last  reached  the  limit  of  her  endurance, 
and  now  lay  insensible  on  her  chair. 

"  There  is  more  in  this  than  meets  the 
eye,"  was  Tom's  reflection  as  he  rang 
the  bell  and  bade  the  maid-servant  send 
Mrs  Sherlock  to  him  without  delay. 

**  Lucie,"  he  said,  when  she  came  in, 
'^here  is  a  case  after  your  own  heart. 
This  lady  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine. 
I  once  asked  her  to  marry  me,  but  she 
would  not  hear  of  it,   which   showed  her 
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extraordinary  good  sense,  and  was  a  very 
good  thing  for  three  people — herself,  myself, 
and  yourself.  She  is  ill,  and  she  is  going 
to  be  very  ill,  though  I  can't  yet  say 
positively  what  is  the  matter  with  her. 
You  will  have  to  take  her  in  and  nurse 
her ;  and  if  you  will  tell  me  if  the  spare 
room  is  ready,  I  will  carry  her  up  there 
at  once,  and  you  must  put  her  to  bed." 

All  the  time  he  was  talking,  he  was 
trying  to  bring  Diana  back  to  life,  but 
in  vain.  His  wife  let  him  finish  in 
silence :  she  was  not  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed, being  quite  used  to  this  kind  of 
thing. 

"It  is  not  ready,  Tom,"  she  replied; 
"it  is  impossible  to  get  spare  beds  ready 
at    a   moment's    notice    in    a   damp   place 
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like   this.     I    am    very  sorry ;   what    shall 
we  do?" 

"I  will  carry  her  up  to  our  room  and 
you  must  get  the  other  one  ready  as 
quickly  as  you  can.  If  she  can't  be 
moved  into  it,  we  shall  want  it  for  our- 
selves. Now,  then ;  it  is  years  since  I 
carried  Diana  up  to  bed." 
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CHAPTEE    XXXVI. 

RETUKNING   TO   LIFE. 

Diana  lay  upon  her  couch,  and  by  her 
side  sat  Antoinette  Burlaud.  A  fortnight 
had  passed  since  the  day  she  came  to 
Tom  Sherlock's  house,  and  she  was  there 
yet.  She  had  been  very  ill,  and  had  had 
a  hard  struggle  for  her  life,  but  in  the 
end  she  had  conquered,  and  now  she  lay, 
white  and  wan,  but  on  the  sure  road 
back  to  health  and  strength.  Antoinette 
was  telling  all  she  knew  of  the  time 
which   was   a   blank   to  Diana.     She   told 
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how  she  had  received  Tom's  letter,  for- 
warded to  her  from  home,  telling  of 
Diana's  unexpected  appearance  at  his 
house,  and  of  the  dangerous  state  in 
which  she  lay.  He  had  further  said  that 
when  she  should  come  to  herself  she 
must  have  some  one  with  her  whom  she 
knew,  and  he  begged  Mrs  Burland  to 
come  down  to  Whitfield  as  soon  as  she 
possibly  could.  She  had  come  at  once, 
telegraphing  her  intention  as  soon  as  she 
had  read  his  letter,  and  she  and  Mrs 
Sherlock  had  nursed  her  back  to  life 
together. 

Diana  heard  without  heeding.  Her  one 
thought  was,  "  Two  weeks  !  He  sailed  a 
week  ago,  without  one  sign  from  me. 
What  does  he  think  of  me  ?     I  have  lost 
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him  for  ever  and  ever ; "  and  in  her  weak- 
ness she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall  and 
wept  bitterly. 

"  Diana,  why  do  you  cry  ? "  asked 
Toinette.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  some  time,"  said  Diana, 
sadly.  "  Go  on  talking ;  tell  me  all  the 
rest." 

There  was  not  much  to  tell.  She 
heard  of  the  letter  Tom  had  written  to 
her  at  Jacewo,  telling  her  that  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  one  Lucie  Carew, 
and  desired  her  for  his  wife.  It  was  one 
of  those  many,  many  letters  she  had 
never  opened,  and  now  the  strange  feeling 
she  had  often  had  when  she  looked  at 
all  those  letters,  and  thought  that  one 
among   them    contained   something   which 
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would  influence  her  future,  was  explained. 
That  had  been  the  letter  freeing  her 
from  that  foolish  promise.  She  had  been 
free  all  along,  and  she  had  never  known. 
She  thought  once  more  of  that  long 
summer,  when  she  had  lived  in  paradise 
and  had  neglected  all  earthly  matters, 
with  this  result.  She  thought  of  it  till 
she  dared  think  no  longer.  All  she  had 
held,  all  she  had  lost,  nay,  not  lost,  but 
flung  away  as  of  no  value,  came  so 
vividly  before  her,  filled  her  heart  with 
so  unutterable  an  ache,  that  she  dared 
not  think  of  it. 

But  she  kept  silence — she  said  nothing. 
When  'Toinette  begged  her  to  let  her 
share  this  sorrow,  she  said — 

"Not  yet;  some  day,  perhaps,  I  can  tell 
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you,  but  not  yet.  I  cannot  speak  of  it 
yet." 

As  soon  as  she  could  get  Dr  Sher- 
lock's consent,  she  went  to  London  with 
'Toinette ;  Whitfield  had  grown  unbear- 
able to  her.  As  she  looked  through  her 
things  before  packing,  she  came  across  a 
little  white  linen  frill,  and  a  coarse  white 
pocket-handkerchief.  She  looked  at  them 
for  a  long  time,  stroking  them  gently 
with  her  thin  hand,  dimly  seeing  them 
through  a  blinding  mist  of  tears. 

"There  is  Susan  left,"  she  whispered. 
"  I  will  write  to  Susan.  As  soon  as  I 
am  in  London  I  will  tell  'Toinette,  and 
write  to  Susan." 

They  went  to  London  the  next  day,  and 
Diana  received  from  Eichard  Burland  the 
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kind  welcome  which  experience  had  taught 
her  to  expect.  The  fact  that  she  had 
come  to  Whitfield  because  she  had  quar- 
relled with  the  Abbey  people,  had  already 
been  communicated  to  'Toinette,  and  by 
her  to  her  husband,  but  further  than 
that,  even  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  they 
did  not  know.  Neither  did  they  press 
for  an  explanation,  which  they  felt  sure 
that  Diana  would  give  as  soon  as  she 
felt  able  and  in  the  right  mood.  Things 
had  happened  which  had  convulsed  her 
moral  being,  and  until  she  had  in  some 
measure  regained  her  balance,  she  could 
not  talk  about  herself.  Her  clothes  and 
possessions  had  been  sent  for,  and  had 
come  without  letter  or  message,  and 
Diana  had  unpacked  and  arranged  them. 
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in  the  slow,  listless  way  in  which  she  did 
everything  now,  but  still  she  said  nothing. 
She  was  much  changed.  She  appeared 
to  have  kept  her  hold  on  life,  and  that 
was  all.  Old  tastes,  pleasures,  and  pre- 
judices were  gone, — swept  away  in  that 
storm  which  had  wellnigh  overwhelmed 
her.  She  remained  very  delicate,  and 
her  friends  grew  very  anxious  about  her. 
A  spring  seemed  to  have  given  way 
somewhere,  and  all  desire  for  life  in  it- 
self as  the  greatest  of  joys,  which  had 
formerly  been  one  of  Diana's  most  marked 
characteristics,  was  gone  ; — seeing  her  as 
she  was  now,  one  would  have  been 
tempted  to  say,  never  to  return. 

One  sign  of  weakness  was  that  she  had 
completely    given    John     up.      That    for 
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which  she  would  have  fought  to  the  death, 
had  she  been  strong  and  well,  she  now 
renounced  without  one  effort  to  retain 
it.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to  make  any 
inquiry  about  him.  A  month,  more  than 
a  month  ago,  he  had  told  her  he  would 
leave  England  in  a  week.  What  was  the 
use  of  making  inquiries  which  could  have 
as  result  only  one  bitter  reality  ?  She 
shrank  from  it, — she  felt  as  though  the 
anguish  of  knowing  all  the  circumstances 
and  details  of  his  departure  would  kill 
her.  Had  she  been  herself,  she  would 
have  insisted  on  knowing  everything,  she 
would  have  inquired  minutely  into  every 
circumstance ;  now  she  only  felt  that  the 
joy  of  life  was  gone.  She  put  off  writing 
to  Susan.     With   the   cowardice  of  weak- 
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ness  slie  dared  not  inflict  upon  herself  a 
pain  whicli  slie  knew  would  be  intolerable. 
Better  keep  out  of  sight,  she  argued. 
She  had  ruined  two  lives — his  and  her 
own  ;  let  her  creep  away  and  be  forgotten. 

She  did  her  best  to  conceal  her  trouble. 
With  her  friends  she  made  great  efl'orts 
to  be  bright  and  cheerful.  But  some- 
times she  forgot  that  she  was  not  alone, 
and  sat  brooding  silently  in  her  chair, 
or  rose  and  paced  the  room,  her  hands 
behind  her,  her  head  now  sunk  on  her 
breast,  now  held  erect,  as  over  and  over 
and  over  again  she  recalled  all  her  outer 
and  inner  life  during  the  past  year. 

One  evening  she  spoke.  She  and  Mrs 
Burland  were  alone.  Mrs  Burland  had 
just     been     singing,    and    by    some    odd 
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chance  liad  picked  up  '' Carissima."  She 
sang  it  through,  and  those  who  know  her 
voice  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  she 
sang  it  exquisitely.  Turning  round  at  the 
end  to  make  some  remark  to  Diana,  she 
saw  that  she  lay  upon  the  couch  in  an 
agony  of  weeping.  Now,  through  all  this 
trouble,  since  the  time  when  she  had  told 
her  she  had  been  ill  two  weeks,  'Toinette 
had  never  seen  Diana  weep.  It  was  not 
easy  to  her  to  shed  tears ;  with  her  they 
were  the  expression  of  the  most  poignant 
anguish  which  sorrow  can  inflict.  In  this 
case  she  augured  good  from  them.  At 
last  Diana  might  be  persuaded  to  relieve 
herself  by  speech.  She  was  by  her 
friend's  side  in  a  moment,  persuading 
and  cherishing  her  as  only  she  knew  how. 
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Diana's  fit  of  weeping  lasted  long,  and 
when  it  ceased,  she  was  at  first  too 
exhausted  to  speak  ;  but  by  degrees  she 
became  calmer,  and  at  last  said — 

'"Toinette,  I  want  to  tell  you  every- 
thing— you  ought  to  know;  and  I  think 
I  can  bear  to  speak  of  it  now." 

"  Yes,"  said  'Toinette,  "  tell  me  now. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be  so  hard  to  bear 
when  you  have  told  it  to  some  one ;  and 
it  makes  me  terribly  unhappy  to  see  you 
as  you  are  now.  Both  Kichard  and  I  are 
very  anxious  about  you." 

And  Diana  told  the  whole  story,  be- 
ginning with  her  journey  to  Jacewo,  and 
going  over  every  incident,  her  mistake, 
her  meeting  with  John,  her  liking  for  him, 
and  his  racy,  unflattering  speech ;  she  told 
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of  the  long  summer,  during  which  she 
had  been  as  it  were  under  a  spell ;  her 
entire  neglect  of  everything  which  did 
not  bear  upon  her  intercourse  with  John 
She  described  how  her  regard  had  grown 
and  deepened,  and  how  she  had  tried  to 
forget  his  frequent  reminders  of  the  dif- 
ference between  them  in  social  position. 
She  told  of  his  interrupted  declaration, 
and  of  her  relief  that  it  had  been  inter- 
rupted ;  of  her  grief  over  the  loss  of  her 
kind  friend,  and  her  shuddering  away 
from  any  nearer  relation  ;  her  belief  that, 
under  the  manner  she  liked  so  well,  lay 
hidden  of  necessity  a  rough  and  churlish 
nature.  She  described  her  meeting  with 
Guy,  his  errand,  and  her  sudden  return 
to  England.     She  told  of  her  cousins :  her 
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love  for  Gertrude ;  her  half  liking,  her 
half  dislike  of  Eupert ;  his  confessions  to 
her ;  her  discovery  of  the  plan  to  marry 
them,  and  her  conduct  on  making  the 
discovery.  Her  voice  deepened  and  her 
eyes  glowed  as  she  told  how,  day  by  day, 
she  missed  John  more ;  of  her  walk  up 
the  strange,  gloomy  valley  to  Becktop 
Farm,  and  of  the  light  which  broke  in 
upon  her  afterwards.  Johns  return,  her 
meeting  with  him,  and  explanation  to  her 
uncle ;  the  sale,  and  John's  establishment 
at  Becktop,  were  all  dwelt  upon ;  also 
Kupert's  offer,  and  her  rejection  of  it, 
followed  by  his  attempt  to  force  her  into 
a  marriage  at  St  John's  in  the  Wilderness. 
Her  breath  came  fast  as  she  described 
John's  finding  her  and  taking  her  to  his 
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house ;  his  mission  to  the  Abbey ;  Ger- 
trude's pleading,  and  her  uncle's  letter; 
her  departure  and  explanation  with  John 
the  next  day;  her  arrival  at  Whitfield, 
with  the  ever-increasing  feeling  of  illness ; 
Mrs  Cartwright's  reception  of  her;  her 
arrival  at  Tom's  house;  his  announcement 
that  he  was  married ;  and  the  subsequent 
blank.      The  story  ended  with  the  words — 

"And  now,  'Toinette,  I  have  lost  him 
for  ever  and  ever,  all  through  my  own  folly 
and  weakness.  I  would  give  everything  in 
the  world  to  have  him  back,  and  it  is  all 
of  no  use." 

'Toinette  had  listened  with  fascinated 
attention.  Her  own  marriage  had  been, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  a  most 
romantic  afiair,  and  with  her  sympathetic 
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nature,  it  was  easy  to  enter  into  Diana's 
position. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me,  very  glad," 
she  said.  "  Something  may  be  done  yet. 
I  cannot  believe  that,  even  though  you  did 
not  write,  he  would  leave  England  without 
making  at  least  one  attempt  to  see  you, 
especially  when  he  had  promised  to  call 
here.  We  can  at  least  find  out  if  he  did 
that.     I  will  go  and  ask  Sullivan  now." 

She  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  returned,  saying — 

"  Sullivan  says  no  one  of  that  name  has 
called.  Perhaps  his  leaving  England  has 
been  delayed.  Things  connected  with 
Government  are  always  unpunctual." 

"  I  dare  not  think  so,"  said  Diana,  shak- 
ing her  head.     "  If  it  were  delayed  at  all, 
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it  would  scarcely  be  for  so  long,  and  if  I 
once  let  myself  hope  so,  and  tlien  were 
disappointed,  I  could  not  bear  it.  Besides, 
he  said  he  might  not  have  time  to  call." 

"That  was  before  he  knew  what  the 
obstacle  was,  and  that  it  might  be  re- 
moved. If  Mr  Garthwaite  is  the  man  I 
take  him  to  be,  he  would  never  go  away 
for  years,  leaving  everything  in  this  state 
of  darkness,  not  even  knowing  where  you 
were.  You  must  not  give  up  hope.  Eich- 
ard  shall  make  inquiries,  and  you  must 
write  to  Susan.  It  is  only  because  you 
are  ill  and  weak  that  you  take  so  gloomy 
a  view  of  things.  If  you  were  your  own 
self,  you  would  never  have  been  content 
to  leave  things  in  this  way.  I  am  thank- 
ful you  told  me.      You  must  let  Eichard 
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and  me  act  for  you ;  I  promise  we  will 
do  nothing  without  your  knowledge  and 
approval." 

Diana  agreed,  and  promised  to  write  to 
Susan  the  next  day,  but  it  was  rendered 
unnecessary. 
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NO   NEWS. 

John  did  not  tell  Susan  as  soon  as  he  got 
home.  He  hoped  to  hear  from  Diana  in  the 
morning,  and  he  thought  he  would  wait  till 
then.  But  no  letter  came,  and  although  he 
was  disappointed,  he  was  scarcely  surprised. 
The  chances  were  a  thousand  to  one  against 
her  seeing  Tom  the  very  day  she  got  to 
Whitfield.  This  day,  however,  was  the 
last  he  would  spend  at  home ;  he  would 
be  leaving  early  the  next  morning  for 
London.      There   were   final  arrangements 
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to  be  made,  and  instructions  to  be  given, 
which  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time.  When 
these  had  been  disposed  of,  he  told  Susan 
all  that  Diana  had  asked  him  to. 

"  I  knew  she  would  consent,"  said  Susan, 
when  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  story. 

"  How  ? "  he  asked,  quickly. 

"  When  she  was  here  I  saw  she  loved 
you.  Eh,  John,  I  wonder  you  did  not  see 
it  too ! " 

He  did  not  answer,  and  Susan  went  on — 

"  She  is  very  beautiful ;  I  never  saw  any 
one  half  so  beautiful.  The  Miss  Merediths 
and  the  other  ladies  in  this  country-side 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  her ;  and  she 
seemed  very  kind  and  pleasant,  for  you  can 
see  she's  been  accustomed  to  things  very 
different  from  what  they  are  here.     I  do 
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hope  you   will   be  liappy  with  her ;    but, 
John,  I  can't  fancy  her  here." 

"  She  will  not  live  here ;  she  will  most 
likely  live  in  London." 

"And  I  wonder,"  suddenly  broke  out 
Susan,  throwing  down  her  work,  and  look- 
ing almost  yearningly  at  her  cousin,  "I 
wonder  if  she  knows  what  she's  got  when 
she's  got  thee?" 

"Why,  Susan,"  he  said,  laughing,  "she 
does  not  think  of  me  as  you  do,  as  if  I  had 
got  no  faults ;  she  sees  heaps  of  them,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  if  I  do  anything 
she  does  not  like." 

"  I'm  sure  she  will  do  that,  but  the 
woman  you  love  ought  to  have  a  very 
different  feeling  for  you  from  any  cousin's  ; 
and  I  thought  that  love  was  blind." 
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^'That  is  because  you  never  have  loved," 
said  John,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  what  he 
was  talking  about.  "  If  you  had,  you  would 
know  better.  Love  is  very  quick-sighted, 
and  sees  a  thousand  flaws  where  affection 
sees  only  one." 

Susan  caught  her  breath  quickly.  This 
was  rather  hard,  but  being  a  w^oman,  she 
could  conceal  her  feelings,  so  she  only 
said — 

"  Well,  maybe  I  am  wrong ; "  and  soon 
after  that  she  folded  up  her  work  and  went 
up-stairs. 

There  was  no  post  to  Becktop  Farm. 
When  letters  were  expected,  or  perhaps 
wished  for,  some  one  went  to  Garshill  and 
asked  for  them  at  the  post-office  there. 
That  was  one  reason  why  John  was  taking 
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sucli  an  early  train,  that  lie  might  get  his 
letter  as  early  as  possible.  He  and  Susan 
walked  into  the  little  town  together,  and 
a  very  silent  walk  it  was.  John  was  pre- 
occupied, busy  with  thoughts  of  the  work 
before  him,  and  recollections  of  this  same 
walk  which  he  had  taken  with  Diana 
two  days  previously.  The  thought  of  the 
amount  of  work  he  would  have  to  get 
through  in  London  almost  alarmed  him. 
He  ought  to  have  been  there  long  before, 
but  had  lingered  in  the  country  for  Diana's 
sake.  He  was  silent,  therefore,  from  pre- 
occupation— arranging  his  few  days  in  Lon- 
don to  the  best  advantage,  so  that  he  could 
give  as  much  time  as  possible  to  Diana. 

Susan's  heart  was  too  full  to  speak.     She 
guessed,  too,  of  what  John  was  thinking, 
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and  would  not  intrude  upon  his  reflections. 
After  this  short  reunion  another  parting, 
again  for  years ;  from  which  he  would 
return  less  her  own  even  than  now.  It 
was  very  bitter ;  and  the  sight  of  the  bare 
hillsides,  the  few  trees  parting  reluctantly 
with  their  remaining  leaves,  the  rush  and 
tumble  of  the  stream  below  the  steep  nar- 
row path  they  trod,  all-familiar  sights  and 
sounds  as  they  were,  seemed  to  accentuate 
her  misery  and  loneliness. 

At  the  bend  in  the  valley,  John  paused 
and  turned.  He  took  a  long  sweeping  look 
around  him,  baring  his  head  and  letting 
the  mountain  wind  blow  on  his  face  and 
amongst  his  hair.  He  was  silent,  and  Susan 
was  silent  too.  His  lips  moved ;  perhaps 
he  was  invoking  the  genius  of  this  solitary 
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place,  that  ^'spirit  of  desolation"  which 
brooded  over  it.  Long  he  stood  there, 
drinking  it  all  in,  and  a  strange  look  swept 
over  his  face.  Susan  turned  her  eyes  away 
from  his  face.  At  last  he  drew  a  long 
breath  and  turned  to  her  again,  saying — 

"  I  shall  never  forget  it — I  shall  keep  it 
in  the  other  world;  and,  thank  God  !  the  old 
home  is  safe.  No  tropical  scenery  will  ever 
seem  more  beautiful  to  me  than  this  old 
English  landscape — this  corner  of  England 
where  I  and  my  fore-elders  before  me  were 
born  and  bred." 

There  was  no  flower  blooming,  not  a  bit 
of  heather,  a  late  harebell,  or  a  scabious, 
but  he  gathered  a  few  rush-like  grasses  and 
put  them  in  his  pocket-book,  saying,  with 
a  smile,  ''Here's  for  memory." 
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Together  they  entered  the  sloping  mar- 
ket-place of  Garshill.  Susan  remained  in 
the  shadow  of  the  old  church,  with  shops 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  from  the  tower  of 
which  curfew  still  rings  night  and  morning, 
while  John  went  into  the  post-office.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  returned,  with  a  face 
so  white  and  stern,  that  involuntarily  she 
asked — 

"  John,  what's  the  matter  ?  Is  there  bad 
new^s  ? 

"I  suppose  not,"  he  answered;  "I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  consider  it  good,  for  there 
is  none  of  it.     There  is  no  letter  from  her." 

"  No  letter  !  "     Susan  repeated  the  words 

blankly,  scarcely  realising  what  they  meant. 

"  What  shall  you  do  ?     What  do  you  think 

it  means  ? " 
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"  I  suppose  it  means  that  she  has  not 
been  able  to  write ;  perhaps  she  has  not 
yet  seen  Dr  Sherlock." 

"  But  she  ought  to  have  written,  any- 
way," said  Susan,  jealously.  "  After  all 
you  had  done  for  her,  she  ought  to  have 
written  a  line  to  say  that  she  got  safely  to 
her  journey's  end.  It's  not  manners  to 
leave  people  who  have  been  kind  to  you, 
and  never  send  them  a  word  of  thanks." 

She  was  not  thinking  of  herself  at  all, 
only  of  the  slight  which  had  been  put  on 
him ;  but  he  frowned  quickly  at  her  words, 
and  said — 

"Don't  speak  like  that,  Susan.  She  has 
not  been  able  to  write,  that's  clear ;  as  soon 
as  she  can,  she  will.  And  yet,"  he  mut- 
tered almost  to  himself,  ''  nearly  her  last 
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words  were,  '  you  shall  hear/  and  I  told 
her  again  and  again  that  the  least  delay- 
might  be  fatal  to  us." 

They  had  left  the  market  -  place,  and 
were  half-way  down  the  steep  hill  to  the 
station  before  either  spoke  again.  Susan 
was  thinking,  ''Perhaps  she  has  found  she 
likes  that  doctor  better  than  she  thought ; 
or  maybe  the  grand  people  from  the  Abbey 
have  got  at  her  again,  and  turned  her  from 
him.  If  it's  either  of  those,  it  will  just 
break  his  heart,  and  she  will  deserve  the 
worst  she  could  get." 

So  argued  Susan  in  her  own  mind. 
John's  reflections  were  of  a  different 
nature.  He  was  wondering  if  he  could 
not  make  time  to  call  at  Whitfield  on  his 
way  to  London,  but  it  was  impossible ;  and 
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what  he  would  have  time  to  do  when  he 
got  to  London,  only  time  could  show. 
He  spoke  first. 

"  I  gave  them  my  address  in  London, 
and  told  them  to  forward  me  anything  that 
comes ;  so  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  that 
way,  Susan,  and  I  will  send  you  the  very 
first  news  I  have  of  her." 

News  of  himself  would  have  been  in- 
finitely more  precious,  but  Susan,  though 
no  coward,  had  not  courage  to  say  so. 
Their  last  talk  at  the  station  was  broken 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  she  had  the  misery 
of  feeling  that  at  this  parting  they  were 
not  entirely  in  sympathy. 

In  London  John  found  oceans  of  work, 
but  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  took  time 
to  call  at  Mrs  Burland's,  and  ask  if  she  was 
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at  home.  The  maid-servant  said  she  was 
not.  He  then  asked  if  a  lady  named  Miss 
AYentworth  had  called  within  the  last  day 
or  two.  The  girl,  who  had  only  recently 
entered  'Toinette's  service,  and  had  never 
heard  of  Diana,  only  said  no ;  no  lady  of 
that  name  had  called.  Baffled  and  dis- 
appointed, he  went  away,  and  after  some 
hesitation  resolved  that  if  he  received 
nothing  from  the  Garshill  postal  authori- 
ties on  the  following  day,  he  would  write 
to  Diana  at  Mrs  Cartwright's.  By  this 
time  he  had  learned  that  the  date  of  his 
leaving  England  had  been  put  off  for  at 
least  a  month,  so  the  reason  for  excessive 
haste  was  gone ;  but  he  had  by  this  time 
grown  seriously  anxious  about  her,  and  he 
remembered,  with   ever-increasing   uneasi- 
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ness,  how  tired  and  unlike  herself  she  had 
seemed  when  he  parted  from  her  at  Bel- 
lingham,  and  he  began  to  fear  some  acci- 
dent had  befallen  her.  He  heard  nothing 
from  Garshill,  and  wrote  to  her  at  the 
Eeverend  Eeginald  Cartwright's,  in  Whit- 
field. After  a  week  of  horrible  suspense, 
which  only  his  constant  occupation,  and 
the  never-ending  demands  on  his  time  and 
attention,  enabled  him  to  bear,  he  got  his 
letter  back  again,  with  the  words  *'  Not 
known"  scrawled  across  the  envelope.  By 
this  time  he  was  nearly  desperate.  He 
could  not  leave  London ;  night  and  day  he 
was  in  request,  and  this  unceasing  press  of 
business  prevented  his  giving  such  con- 
sideration to  Diana  as  would  enable  him 
to  make  any  plan  for  communicating  with 
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her.  A  fortnight  had  now  gone  by,  and 
he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  next. 
At  last,  after  more  than  three  weeks' 
"slavery,"  as  he  called  it  to  himself,  he 
was  able  to  call  a  day  his  own,  and 
he  employed  it  in  going  to  Whitfield. 
He  had  at  first  been  unwilling  to  directly 
question  a  stranger  about  Diana.  There 
might  be  many  ways  of  accounting  for  her 
silence.  He  never  entertained  any  suspi- 
cion that  she  might  have  seceded  to  Tom 
Sherlock ;  but  he  did  think  she  might  have 
received  some  communication  from  her 
cousin  Gertrude  which  had  caused  her  to 
hesitate  before  finally  allying  herself  with 
him.  Such  hesitation  and  change  of  front 
would  not  be  like  Diana;  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly  a   serious    thing    for   a    young 
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woman  to  throw  up  all  home  and  family 
ties,  and   he   believed   she  had   done   this 
under  very  great  excitement.     Perhaps  her 
Whitfield  friends  had  persuaded  her  to  re- 
flect.     There  were  many  reasons  why  he 
should  give  her  a  fair  time  before  forcing 
himself  upon  her   and  demanding  an  ex- 
planation  which    she   appeared    to   shrink 
from   giving.      But  human  endurance  has 
its  limits,  and  three  weeks  is  a  long  time 
in  which  to  bear  a  constant  and  gnawing 
suspense.     There  was  his  own  side  of  the 
question  too,  and  time  was  gliding   inex- 
orably  away.       On    his   first   leisure   day, 
therefore,   he    took    an    early   express    to 
Whitfield,    and    arrived    there   soon    after 
noon. 

He    had    no    difficulty   in   finding    and 
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gaining  access  to  Mrs  Cartwright,  and  he 
listened  to  the  tale  she  had  to  tell  without 
speaking.  When  he  heard  how  she  had 
turned  her  friend  away — and  his  few  ques- 
tions drew  the  whole  truth  from  Amy — 
without  offering  her  either  rest  or  refresh- 
ment, he  felt  the  blood  beating  hotly  in  his 
temples  with  anger.  But  all  he  said  at  the 
end  of  her  story  was — 

*'  I  wish  it  had  been  your  husband  who 
had  done  this,  Mrs  Cartwright.  And 
now,"  he  said,  when  he  found  she  made 
no  attempt  to  reply  to  his  remark,  "tell 
me  if  you  know  where  the  Dr  Sherlock 
lives  whom  Miss  Wentworth  knew  when 
she  lived  here  ?  " 

Amy  gave  him  Tom's  address,  and  he 
went  away  without  one  more  word.     Yet 
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never  had  Amy  felt  so  small  in  her  life,  or 
so  glad  to  be  alone.  She  never  told  her 
husband  of  this  visit ;  and  it  was  the  only 
secret  she  ever  kept  from  him. 

John  took  a  cab  to  Dr  Sherlock's  house, 
feeling  sure  that  he  would  here  get  news  of 
Diana.  He  saw  both. Tom  and  Lucie,  and, 
strangers  though  they  were,  they  had  a 
long  and  interesting  conversation.  It  was 
a  week  since  Diana  had  gone  to  London 
with  Mrs  Burland.  John  might  rely  on 
finding  her  still  there. 
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CHAPTEE    XXXVIII. 

MET   TOGETHER. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  following  this 
expedition  to  Whitfield  that — as  'Toinette 
sat  alone  in  her  drawing-room,  thinking 
of  Diana  and  the  story  she  had  told  her 
the  night  before — the  door  opened,  and 
Sullivan  announced — 

"Mr  Garthwaite." 

'Toinette  turned  eagerly.  This  seemed 
almost  too  good  to  be  true ;  she  could 
scarcely  believe  what  she  heard.  But  as 
soon   as   she   saw  John^  and   recalled  the 
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description  which  Diana  had  given  of  him 
the  evening  before,  it  was  borne  in  on 
her  mind  in  a  perfectly  irresistible  way 
that  this  was  indeed  the  very  John 
Garthwaite  about  whom  she  had  heard 
so  much. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you,"  she  said,  as  she  shook  hands 
with  him, 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  was  his  answer. 
"  I  called  here  before,  but  you  were  from 
liome.     Is  Diana  with  you  ?  " 

**Ye8.  It  was  only  last  night  she  told 
me  everything,  and  I  am  indeed  thankful 
you  have  come.  My  husband  and  I  are 
growing  very  anxious  about  her.  Of 
course  you  do  not  know  she  has  been 
ill." 
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"  Yes.  I  was  in  Whitfield  yesterday 
and  saw  the  Sherlocks,  who  told  me 
everything.  I  cannot  express  my  thank- 
fulness that  such  people  as  you  and 
they  exist.  Where  is  Diana?  Can  I  see 
her  ? " 

"  I  will  send  her  to  you.  She  is  very 
delicate,  and  the  surprise  will  be  very 
great.     She  had  quite  given  you  up." 

"  Ah  ! "  he  said,  ''  will  you  tell  me  all 
about  it?  Perhaps  there  are  things  I 
had  better  know  before  I  see  her." 

They  talked  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  'Toinette  rose,  saying — 

''Now  I  will  send  her  to  you;  you 
are  very  anxious  to  see  her,  and  it  is 
not  fair  to  keep  her  longer  in  ignor- 
ance." 
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She  had  scarcely  spoken  before  the  door 
was  opened  from  the  outside,  and  they 
heard  Diana  speaking  to  a  servant. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  was  saying  ;  *'  do  not 
trouble  about  it.  I  will  ask  Mrs  Burland 
myself." 

'Toinette,  glancing  at  John,  saw  how 
shocked  he  was  to  hear  the  slow,  languid 
voice  which  yet  he  could  not  doubt  to 
be  Diana's.  He  would  have  gone  to 
meet  her,  but  'Toinette  laid  a  restraining 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  he  waited. 

Diana  came  in,  looking  taller  and  slighter 
than  ever, — her  face  seemed  very  small, 
her  eyes  very  large :  she  took  two  or 
three  steps  forward  and  then  stopped.  A 
change  like  an  illumination  passed  over 
her  face,  and  she  said — 
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'^John!" 

She  would  have  fallen,  but  he  caught 
her  in  time,  and  when  she  could  look 
round,  she  found  that  Antoinette  had 
gone. 

The  next  fortnight  was  a  very  busy  one. 
There  was  time  for  little  else  than  necessary 
work.  Susan  came  up  for  the  wedding, 
and  was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  cere- 
mony. A  few  days  later  Mr  and  Mrs 
Garthwaite  sailed  for  Brazil,  and  Susan 
returned  to  her  stewardship  at  Becktop 
Farm. 

Diana  and  Gertrude  did  meet  again. 
One  summer  evening,  seven  years  after 
they  had  parted  at   Becktop  Farm,   Ger- 
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trude  was  returning  home  from  some 
visits  she  had  been  making  to  some  of 
the  cottage  people.  She  walked  slowly : 
it  was  an  exquisite  evening,  the  time  of 

"  That  clear  dusk  of  heaven,  which  brings  the  thickest 

stars." 

There  was  a  thin  moon  in  the  sky,  a  red 
glow  of  sunset  still  lingered  in  the  west. 
Very  clearly  did  objects  stand  out  against 
the  sky;  and  Gertrude,  as  she  stood  still 
and  looked  around  her,  became  conscious 
that  on  a  rise  a  little  way  in  front  of 
her  there  stood  sharply  outlined  against 
the  pale,  clear  sky,  the  figure  of  a  child 
upon  a  pony.  Her  heart  beat  fast.  She 
had  heard,  and  had  tried  not  to  heed, 
that   Mr   and   Mrs   Garthwaite   had   come 
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down  to  the  cottage,  which  had  lately 
been  built  for  them  close  to  Becktop 
Farm.  She  had  even  seen  the  place, 
drawn  to  it  by  an  irresistible  longing  to 
feel  that  there  was  still  a  link  between 
herself  and  Diana.  It  was  not  large,  and, 
built  of  rough-hewn,  grey,  native  stone, 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  scene 
in  which  it  stood.  She  had  been  think- 
ing of  Diana  as  she  walked  along,  recall- 
ing her  deep,  passionate  love  for  this  very 
place,  and  trying  to  still  the  yearning 
for  her  which  filled  her  heart.  She  had 
heard  rumours  of  a  child,  and  her  pulses 
beat  sufibcatingly  as  she  saw  this  small 
upright  figure  alone  in  this  wild  place. 
She  half  hoped  half  feared  it  would  be 
gone   before   she   reached  the   spot  where 
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it  stood ;  but  it  was  not,  and  when  she 
reached  it  she  stopped  because  she  could 
not  have  gone  on.  She  stood  and  looked 
at  the  child :  he  seemed  five  or  six  years 
old,  and  he  sat  his  pony  like  a  little 
man.  He  had  Diana's  face  and  eyes, 
and  something  else  which,  though  she 
had  seen  John  Garthwaite  but  once,  she 
recognised  as  his.  Drawing  near,  she 
laid  her  hand  on  the  pony's  rein,  and 
said — 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  boy  ? " 

The  child  took  off  his  hat  as  he 
answered — 

"  John  Garthwaite  ;  but  they  always  call 
me  Jack." 

Gertrude  noted  the  name.  No  Meredith 
had  ever  been  called  John. 
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"  Have  you  no  other  name  ?  "  she  asked. 

''  No,"  answered  the  child,  with  a  lit- 
tle laugh ;  "I  don't  want  two.  Mother 
says  John  is  the  finest  name  in  the 
world." 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ? "  she  asked 
further. 

"  Waiting  for  mother.  She's  gone  to 
see  some  people  in  a  cottage,  but  they 
have  scarlet  fever,  so  she  would  not  let 
me  go  in  with  her." 

Gertrude's  heart  leaped.  If  she  waited  a 
little  she  would  see  Diana.  Meantime  she 
would  talk  to  this  child — Diana's  child  ! 
How  odd  it  seemed  ! 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  to  be  here  alone  ?  " 
she  continued. 

"  Why  should  I  be  afraid  ?     Mother  says 
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no  one  is  afraid  for  himself  unless  he  has 
done  wrong.  Besides,  I  have  mother  to 
take  care  of ;  father  gave  her  into  my  care. 
Father  is  called  John  too,"  he  added  with 
a  child's  inconsequence.  "Do  you  know," 
he  went  on,  waxing  confidential,  "  when  I 
first  saw  you  over  the  hill,  I  thought  you 
were  mother  coming ;  wasn't  it  'dicu- 
lous  ? "  he  finished,  with  a  peal  of  delight- 
ed laughter. 

Gertrude  laughed  too.  She  felt  so  old, 
and  the  child's  frank  assumption  that  it 
was  absurd  to  class  her  with  his  mother, 
amused  her. 

"  Do    you    know    mother  ? "    he    asked 
further. 

"  I  knew  her  very  well  once, — we  used  to 
live  in  the  same  house,"  she  answered ;  but 
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almost  before  she  had  finished,  and  cer- 
tainly before  her  listening  ears  had  caught 
the  sound,  he  turned  in  his  saddle,  exclaim- 
ing quickly — 

"  Here's  mother  !  here  she  comes  ! " 
Gertrude  turned  too,  glad  of  the  gather- 
ing dusk,  glad  that  the  child  had  heard  his 
mother  coming  some  distance  off,  that  she 
might  have  time  to  collect  herself.  Now 
she  heard  the  rhythmical  trot  of  a  horse, 
and  an  instant  later,  she  saw  Diana ;  she 
could  not  measure  the  time  that  passed 
before  she  found  her  cousin  standing  close 
to  her,  and  heard  her  saying  "  Gertrude  !  " 

It  was  the  old  voice,  the  old  tone,  the 
same  frankly  stretched  out  hand  as  of  yore, 
and  yet  when  she  looked  in  her  cousin's 
face,    the   change    startled    her.       Let    us 
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rather  say  development  than  change.  All 
Diana's  latent  capacity  for  greatness  had 
been  brought  out  and  perfected  by  and 
during  her  married  life,  and  the  face  upon 
which  Gertrude  looked,  bespoke  a  beauty  of 
mind  and  soul  as  complete  as  the  beauty 
of  form  which  was  so  fascinating.  Yet 
somehow  the  old  Diana  was  there  too. 
Gertrude  did  not  speak,  she  only  put  her 
hand  into  her  cousin's. 

''Jack,"  said  Diana  speaking  to  her  son, 
"  we  were  going  to  ride  home  together. 
Would  you  rather  ride  home  alone,  or  hold 
my  horse  and  wait  for  me  while  I  talk  to 
this  lady  ? " 

Jack  said  he  would  wait,  and  Diana  dis- 
mounting, walked  a  little  way  off  with 
Gertrude. 
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They  went  off  the  highroad,  through  a 
field  and  a  narrow  stile  to  a  great  wide 
space  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  known  as 
the  West  Fields.  Here  they  saw  the  river 
winding  beneath  them,  and  on  its  further 
side  limestone  cliflfs  rose  to  the  height  at 
which  they  themselves  were.  In  front  of 
them  as  they  walked,  the  hills  grew  higher, 
the  dale  narrower  ;  away  to  the  south  was  a 
dark  shadow  on  the  moor,  formed  by  the 
same  plantation  of  fir-trees  where  Diana 
had  encountered  John  after  that  explana- 
tion with  her  mother. 

"I  never  thought  to  see  you  again," 
said  Gertrude,  as  they  paced  to  and  fro. 
"  I  have  thought  of  you  often,  every  day, 
perhaps;  but  I  never  expected  we  should 
meet." 
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"We  must  meet  here,"  said  Diana. 
"  Have  you  not  heard  we  have  built  a 
cottage,  quite  a  small  place,  to  which  we 
propose  to  retire  from  time  to  time  when 
we  are  tired  of  London  ?  We  have  pur- 
posely built  it  small  that  we  may  not  be 
tempted  to  invite  visitors.  You  will  come 
there,  Gertrude  ? " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Papa  and  Guy  would  not  let  me,"  she 
answered. 

"  Are  they  still  omnipotent  as  of  old  ? " 
asked  .Diana ;  and  then  changing  her  tone, 
she  said — 

"  How  are  they  all,  tell  me  ?  " 

"Dora  is  well;  she  has  three  chil- 
dren. They  often  come  down  to  us. 
Papa,    Guy,    and    myself    are    the    same, 
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only  older.  Guy  will  be  married  in  a 
month." 

"  To  whom  ?  " 

"You  never  knew  the  girl.  She  is  very 
nice,  and  we  are  very  glad,  Guy  must 
marry." 

There  was  another  long  pause. 

"  I  heard  of  mamma's  death,"  said  Diana 
at  last.  "I  saw  it  in  the  'Times,'  and  of 
course  there  was  legal  business." 

Silence  again.     Then  Gertrude  asked — 

"  And  are  you  really  happy,  Diana  ?  " 

"  I  live  every  day,  every  hour,  every 
minute.  My  husband  is  my  husband, 
and  you  have  seen  my  lad.  I  am  very 
happy." 

Up  and  down  they  walked,  speaking  in 
low,    earnest    tones.     The    red    glow   had 
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quite  faded,  the  moon  was  higher,  the 
stars  clearer.     Gertrude  at  last  said — 

"I  must  go.  They  will  wonder  what  I 
have  been  doing." 

"Shall  you  tell  them?"  asked  her 
cousin. 

^'Yes,  I  shall  tell  them." 

"And  you  will  come  and  see  me?  I 
shall  expect  you." 

"You  must  not  expect  me.  I  cannot 
come  if  they  forbid  it." 

"Well,  well,  I  will  expect  you  when  I 
see  you.  Shall  you  come  back  to  the  high- 
road with  me  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  can  get  home  as  easily  from  here. 
Good-bye,  Diana." 

They  parted,  and  Gertrude  groped  her 
way  home   through   blinding   tears,  while 
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Diana   cantered   on   to   Becktop  with   her 
lad. 

It  was  tlieir  last  talk.     Gertrude  never 
called,  and  they  never  met  again  alone. 


THE    END. 
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